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| “Pack Up Your Troubles” 
if You Want to Win Public Favor 


R. AVERAGE CITIZEN is totally uninterested in 

the troubles of the electric railways. Granting 
that the industry has received a lot of unfair treatment, 
there’s no good to be obtained by grumbling over it now. 
Face forward and set about improving the service. For- 
get excuses and tell the public the noteworthy things 
that are being accomplished. Such, in substance, was 
the advice given to members of the Metropolitan Section, 
A.E.R.A., at its meeting last week. 

How this policy has worked to the advantage of the 
steam railroads was pointed out by C. 8. Ching. Some 
time ago these carriers stopped looking for public sym- 
pathy and began to talk service. In public esteem they 
stand higher today than they have stood for a long 
while. Electric railways would do well to follow this 
example. Carrying the argument a step further, an- 
_ other speaker explained why interruptions to service, 
equipment failures, etc., constitute news for the press, 
while reliability of service and regularity of perform- 
ance do not make news. To offset this the railway must 
definitely undertake to keep the public informed of its 
progress and accomplishments. 

Those who were not fortunate enough to be at the 
meeting will find food for thought in the abstracts of 
these two talks, published elsewhere in this issue. Every 
railway man who attended this inspiring meeting left 
with a concrete idea that he could take home and use in 
his daily work. 


New York Merchants 
Would Conserve Transportation Lines 


ECOGNITION of the principle that existing trans- 

portation systems should be expanded to meet the 
increasing needs of the community is the feature of a 
report by the committee on city transit of the New 
York Merchants’ Association, and which has been 
adopted by its board of directors. This action resulted 
from the recent recommendation of the city’s Board 
of Transportation to grant new city-wide bus fran- 
chises. It is significant that this body of merchants, 
with neither political bias nor a brief for any particular 
transportation system, sees that the report “disregards 
the principle of unification and economic utilization of 
existing means of transportaton and fails to consider 
_ the property rights of companies now operating.” True, 
motor bus franchises are deemed important, but the 
committee did not believe that the granting of new 
city-wide franchise was essential or desirable. 

Unlike many other reports made by merchants’ asso- 
ciations, in this one reference has been made to the best 
information available. “All disinterested studies which 
_ have been made,” says the committee, “show that it is 
_ not practicable to replace surface lines in New York 
_ City by bus routes in any wholesale fashion. On the 


contrary, a sufficient number of buses to carry all exist- 
ing traffic would generally lead to hopeless congestion 
of the streets.” 

Again, the committee holds that one of the present 
difficulties with transportation in New York City is 
adherence to the flat 5-cent fare. Competing bus lines 
would still further deplete the earnings of the surface 
lines and make the situation more difficult. Moreover, 
the move is of doubtful legality. But the existing sys- 
tems should be encouraged to develop such motor bus 
lines within their territories as will extend and fill out 
their service. Any other method, it is held, will merely 
lead to increased cost and further complication, which 
would inevitably postpone the solution of New York’s 
transit problem. 

All of this is sound doctrine. It is applicable not 
only to New York but to every city where similar 
questions have arisen. When the business men and 
citizens generally appreciate their needs and foster the 
logical growth of the existing systems the problems of 
transportation will be much simplified. This is some- 
thing for all railway men to ponder. 


Trolley Bargain Day Again 
Comes to Town 


HEN good business and good will are tied together 

the result is a prize package. Residents of Toledo 
and Atlanta have recently been the recipients of these 
prize packages by virtue of a contract entered into by 
a merchandise house and the local railway company.: 
Under the plan promulgated the store executives take a 
lease of the railway lines for certain hours on certain 
days; at the same time they extend an invitation to 
the public to ride free and purchase bargains in com- 
memoration of anniversary sales. The crowds rush to 
the bargain counters via the railway cars, and specula- 
tion arises as to the benefits of the “trolley bargain day” 
revival in so far as the railway is concerned. 

At the outset one is prone to see merely a day’s 
increased receipts resulting from an increase in riding. 
True, the concomitant of business astuteness is finan- 
cial gain, but that is only a small and relatively 
unimportant. part of the picture. An intensive study, 
however, reveals a tendency of more far-reaching impor- 
tance than the immediate acquisition of extra cash. 
The scheme binds the trolley still closer to the intimate 
affairs of every-day life—the trolley becomes the con- 
necting link between man and the necessary habit of 
shopping. 

And what pursuit transcends shopping in importance? 
To all women and to some men shopping is not a detest- 
able duty, but rather a delectable diversion. Even the 
most unobservant salesgirl will testify to the meticulous 
concern and fastidious taste of the average buyer. 
Newspapers and magazines allot considerable space to 
giving advice to the prospective shopper and to enu- 
merating the qualifications of the successful shopper. 
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In fact, the ideal shopper is in as enviable a position 
today as the perfect lover. 

This important phase of every-day living presupposes 
transportation to the business districts and, as far as 
the great majority is concerned, by means of the elec- 
tric railway cars. Thus, when a merchandising stunt 
includes trolley transport its promoters are proclaiming 
the trolley way as the ideal way. They are not only 
identifying the trolley car with every-day life but are 
also affirming its increasing usefulness in man’s chase 
for the amenities of existence. 

The railway bargain day idea will certainly grow. 
Perhaps in many localities some such campaign is 
awaited to awaken either a lethargic people to the 
serviceability of the railway utility or to win back a 
vacillating patronage that sees no progress unless in 
change, even applied to transportation. The prize pack- 
ages may go to the bargain hunters, but somehow they 
redound to the glory of their promoters. 


Transportation Is Very Closely 
Related to City Growth 


UBLIC opinion in this country does not usually 

recognize the close relation of local transportation 
to city development and growth. One reason may be that 
electric railways and other means of local transport 
suffer from the “‘triteness of long familiarity.”’ Never- 
theless, unless there is some method of conveying per- 
sons or merchandise to and from any given locality, 
real estate there would be almost valueless for com- 
munity uses. 

This is strikingly shown by the article by M. Jayot 
of Paris in this issue. It has a most unusual form of 
treatment, because of its wealth of data on transporta- 
tion and its effect on city growth from various cities 
in Europe and South America. In it the author shows 
that until the beginning of local public carrier trans- 
portation, less than 100 years ago, the largest cities of 
the world were very different in social and community 
life from what they are today. So long as the cab and 
the private carriage were the only means of transporta- 
tion, the great mass of city dwellers were forced to 
work, take their pleasures and do their purchasing 
within easy walking distances. There were no shopping 
or commercial districts, as these terms are now under- 
stood, in the cities of a century ago, and the largest of 
them contained but a few hundred thousand inhabitants. 

Local transportation created not only the modern 
city; it created modern land values, because it enabled 
thousands of people to do business at a spot previously 
accessible only to scores. 

M. Jayot’s article would be of little value, except 
from a historical point of view, if it did not teach 
certain lessons and so help to solve some of the problems 
with which cities are now confronted. One of these, and 
probably the most important, is the need in any city- 
planning project of placing the question of public trans- 
portation at the head of the list of problems to be 
solved. This is true whether the portion of the city 
being considered is undeveloped territory or already 
solidly built up. Too often in the past transportation 
has been put far down on the list in connection with new 
developments and it has been disregarded almost entirely 
in the case of sections already developed. 

A second question raised by the author relates to the 
economic side of public carrier development. If local 
transportation lines have such a vital influence on city 
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development and land values, should not the public con- 
trol and direct their expansion, even possibly subsidize — 


their service where it would otherwise be unremuner- — 


ative, because of the great public benefits they produce? — 
An affirmative answer to the first of these questions | 
and even to the second could be given without indorsing © 
municipal operation. In fact, most American cities in | 
a sense do follow the plan of the public direction of © 
expansion when they require certificates of convenience 
and necessity before the construction of a railway or 
bus line, and the largest cities go even farther in this 
direction through their city planning commissions and 
boards of transportation. 

As to the second question, American practice as yet 
hardly goes to the extent of subsidies, unless some of 
the special rapid transit contracts, like those in New 
York and Boston, can be placed in this category. In 
fact, we in this country have gone rather to the other 
extreme by placing heavy tax burdens, like the paving 
tax and park taxes, on street railway undertakings. 
A person can be opposed to government subsidies. for 
private enterprise yet still believe that electric railway 
lines should be very lightly taxed instead of being one ~ 
of the most heavily taxed among the various industries. © 
In France, as in this country, private operation is 
favored, but the expansion of the local transportation 
system, at least in Paris, is much more closely directed 
by the authorities than here. The question of a direct 
subsidy is still a debated question in France. 
~ Finally, the author suggests some standards by which 
speeds, capacities and types of local railway lines in 
cities of different sizes may be determined. Judged by 
his rules, most—if not all—American cities are far 
behind in the extent of local transportation facilities 
which they should have. Whether most French cities 
have transportation which meets the requirements given, 
his paper does not state. 

Incidentally, the tables presented in the article men- 
tioned should prove of great interest to all transpor- 
tation men. By these tables American readers can 
compare their own operations with those of various 
cities abroad. 


A Record of Progress 
Against Great Obstacles 


EW annual reports made during the last year have 

emphasized more clearly the appreciation on the part 
of the management of the changing aspects of surface 
transportation than does the report recently presented 
to his stockholders by President Slaughter W. Huff of 
the Third Avenue Railway, New York City, for the year 
ended June 30, 1926. Large expenditures for equipment 
were made by the company in the full belief that they 
would stop the downward tendency in receipts and the 
upward trend in the cost of operation. And they have. 
The results for the year prove it. Receipts have in- 
creased and expenses have decreased just as the man- 
agement believed they would. In consequence the finan- 
cial condition of the company has improved, and the 
management believes it will continue to improve. On its 
statistical side the report shows a change from a 
deficit of $102,138 for the year 1925 to a profit of 
$37,893 for the year 1926. That, of course, is hearten- 
ing to the company’s security holders, but the figures 
do not tell all the story. 

Most important is the attitude of the management 
with respect to problems still before it. These it is look- 
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ing square in the face. It realizes the necessity of 
having the system in a strong financial position, either 
to buy buses to engage in bus transportation in a large 
way, or to contend with a certain amount of bus com- 
petition. In furtherance of this policy the company not 
so long ago took over the Westchester Street Railroad 
in White Plains at public auction at an advantageous 
price, and so placed itself in a position to supply the 
communities centering around White Plains with such 
-surface transportation as may best serve their purpose, 
either by means of electric cars or buses. 

There was a time when the Third Avenue system 
appeared far flung, extending as it did from Manhattan 
Island into the far reaches of the Bronx and West- 
chester. The once-outlying territory has grown rapidly 
until now it furnishes more than half of the total rev- 
enues of the system and, mark this well, all of its 
increase in revenue! As Mr. Huff says, the recent ex- 
tension of the operation of the Third Avenue system 
into adjacent territory should protect not only the ter- 
ritory already served, but should mean much to the 
future prosperity of the companies which comprise the 
Third Avenue system. 

The road was hard hit by the opening of the new 
subways in 1918, but since 1920 there has been, with 
one single exception, a steady annual increase, until last 
year the receipts totaled more than $14,500,000, com- 
pared with less than $10,000,000 in 1918, a figure com- 
parable with receipts in 1913. That is the measure of 
how the system has overcome unusual obstacles. There 
may still be others ahead of it. This fact the manage- 
ment senses and appreciates to the extent that it has 
set its house in order so as to anticipate them. And 
in doing that it would appear to have met any possible 
future contingency more than half way. The recent 
history of the Third Avenue Railway proves that a 
conservative financial policy and a strong cash position 
are bulwarks that weather economic storms. 


Widespread Acceptance of Zoning Principle 
Promises Well for Local Transportation 


ORE than 70 per cent of the cities in this country 
having populations of over 100,000 each have 
adopted zoning ordinances. New York, Chicago, Bos- 
ton, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, Los Angeles, Buffalo and 
San Francisco head the list. Hundreds of the smaller 
cities and towns have followed suit. At present some 
27,000,000 people, or more than half of the urban popu- 
lation, live in zoned municipalities. Comparison of this 
figure with the total of slightly less than 11,000,000 
living in zoned municipalities on Jan. 1, 1921, gives evi- 
dence of the encouraging progress being made. For this 
no one will be more thankful than the local transporta- 
tion officials, whose problems have been much compli- 
cated by lack of adequate zoning in the past. 
Opposition to zoning still persists to some extent, 
coming chiefly from real estate speculators. In certain 
localities they have been able to secure legal decisions 
which have undermined the effectiveness of zoning 
ordinances. Usually this has been because the pro- 
ponents failed to show that zoning promotes health, 
safety and general welfare. Lack of information con- 
cerning zoning in other places often has handicapped 
progress. People have hesitated to take a step which 
they considered to be an experiment, whereas in reality 
its practicability had already been proved many times. 
The Division of Building and Housing, U. S. Depart- 
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ment of Commerce, is doing good work in disseminating 
information on zoning. Recently a standard state zon- 
ing enabling act has been prepared under the auspices 
of the department containing many helpful suggestions. 
Electric railways can give valuable help in this impor- 
tant movement by emphasizing the importance of zoning 
from the transportation standpoint. 


The Night Hawks 
of Times Square \, 


ETCALF has been writing theatrical criticisms 

for New York papers for many years. At one 
time he was on Life. More recently he has been on the 
Wall Street Journal. He is probably the dean of his 
profession in New York. Certainly he is one of the 
most outspoken of the theatrical commentators. He 
writes not only criticism of plays, but he touches sub- 
jects akin to the profession of the producers. A few 
nights ago he took for his subject the multiplication of 
theaters in the Times Square district, heading his 
article ‘Whither We Are Drifting.” He says that the 
opening very soon of several mammoth show houses will 
tend to complicate still further an already complicated 
traffic problem. It certainly will. Long since the taxi 
became inexpedient as a means of approach to the 
theatrical district at the theater hour. Most accessible 
are the subway lines, which disgorge their hordes in 
streams with a cross-section greater than that of the 
rush hour. 

In and about Times Square, in fact, there has grown 
up a new rush hour. The Public Service Commission 
and the railways have been concerned about it for a 
long time. Theater opening hours are now staggered, 
where once they were fairly uniform. That has helped, 
but not very much. It is a problem, peculiar perhaps 
to New York, but it is a serious problem. Every one 
who has been a part of the milling mob on pleasure 
bent in Times Square at night and on matinee days has 
experienced the discomforts not alone of transit but 
of lack of space on the street surface. A few years ago 
the dark recesses of the streets just off Times Square 
afforded vehicular and pedestrian by-ways of easy ap- 
proach to the theatrical district. Now even these are a 
thing of the past. 

Figures are not at hand of the seating capacity of 
the theaters just off Times Square, but the number of 
houses is legion and the desire for more and more 
entertainment appears to continue unappeased. The big 
Paramount Theater will open in a few weeks. Soon 
thereafter will come the premiére of Roxy’s gigantic 
new playhouse. 
are in the last stages of completion. To the problem of 
securing a seat in any one of these places will soon be 
added the one of actually getting there. Where once 
the traffic movement was centripetal it is now centrif- 
ugal. It may be the New York way, but it is not a 
good way—good either for the railways or the seekers 
of entertainment. The problem in transport thus pre- 
sented may not dampen the ardor of the persons on 
pleasure bent, but neither will it add to their gayety. 
Moving sidewalks underground auxiliary to the rail- 
ways might help. One thing is certain. The intensity 
of the congestion is something the transit companies 
alone can do very little to alleviate. They will, however, 
probably continue to be damned for the existence of 
conditions they are in the main powerless to remedy. 
That, indeed, is unfortunate. 


Others not quite so large or well known — 
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Indiana Service Corporation’s 
New Cars Have Many de Luxe Features 


Two Parlor Chair Buffet Cars and Five Motor Coaches with 
the Same General Type of Construction Have Ultra-Comfortable 
Seats—Low-Voltage Lighting Unaffected by Varying Line Voltage 
—Easy Riding Trucks and Latest Pullman Car Conveniences 


One of the New Interurban Trains of the Indiana Service Corporation 


transportation is most essential for improved 

interurban service, officials of the Indiana Service 
Corporation, Fort Wayne, Ind., have just placed in 
operation seven cars with many conveniences previously 
to be found only in Pullman car service. Of these cars 
two are parlor chair buffet cars and five are combined 
passenger, smoker and baggage coaches. While the 
parlor cars are intended only for train service attached 
as trailers to the motor coaches, they are equipped with 
two 125-hp. motors so that they will provide some of 
the tractive effort necessary to propel them in fast 
express service and also enable them to be moved about 
in terminals and yards under their own power. Two- 
car trains with this equipment give four-hour service 
between Fort Wayne and Indianapolis, which cities 
are 140 miles apart. 

In general appearance and construction the two 
types of cars are the same. The differences are only 
such as are made necessary by the changed interior 
arrangement. Both types of cars have end platforms 
and are of the same length. The five motor coaches 
are divided into three compartments longitudinally. 
The baggage compartment, including space used on the 
platform, is 13 ft. 44 in. long. The smoking compart- 
ment is 15 ft. long and is provided with ten cross 
seats so as to provide a seating capacity of twenty. The 
main passenger compartment is 26 ft. long and is pro- 
vided with fifteen cross seats to give a passenger 


B tenner that attractive, comfortable and fast 


seating capacity of 30. One corner of the main com- 
partment is provided with a lavatory 4 ft. 9 in. long 
with flush-type hopper. 

In addition to having a main passenger compart- 
ment 36 ft. long the parlor cars have a men’s lounge 
and smoking room 6 ft. long with seats for six pas- 
sengers. There is also an electric kitchen 6 ft. long 
and a lavatory and wash room in one corner which 
takes a longitudinal space of 4 ft. 9 in. The two parlor 
cars have been named “Little Turtle’ and “Anthony 
Wayne,” these two names being well known historically 
in the section surrounding Fort Wayne. The motor 
coaches are numbered but they have no names. 


CONSTRUCTION DETAILS 


The cars have arched-type roofs and are arranged 
for single-end operation. The car body frame is formed 
of structural and pressed steel shapes with continuous 
center sills and plate side girders. The floor and side 
framing have cross-bearers to carry the floor load to 
the side trusses, and special provision has been made 
in the end and vestibule framing to resist collision 
shock. The floor, side framing and roof are thoroughly 
insulated against extremes of heat and sound effects 
of vibration. 

The bumpers are of 12-in., 25-lb. structural channels 
with flanges turned out. Hedley anti-climbers are used 
and these are backed with a 3-in. filler riveted to the 
bumper channel. The bottom edge of the bumper is 
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reinforced by a 3-in. plate, 464 in. deep at the center 
and cut to the radius of the bumper. The top edge 
of the bumper is reinforced with a similar plate having 
the inner edge flanged outward to form a bearing for 
the vestibule end. This construction of the bumpers 
insures that all flanges or ribs make contact and inter- 
lock to form a strong collision resistance. The center 
sills are of 6-in., 15.3-lb. channels extending in one piece 
without weld or splice from bumper to bumper with a 
27-in. x 4-in. cover plate in one piece riveted to them. 
Side sills are 5x33xvs-in. rolled angles. 

The side frames are composed of rolled and drawn 
steel shapes, plates and bars. Corner posts are two 
3-in., 6.7-lb. rolled zees connected with malleable cast- 
ings to form a unit. Side plates are 3-in., 6.7-lb. 
sheathing. Letter panels No. 12, stretcher leveled 
steel, and the belt rail angle 3x3x? in. notched around 


Looking Forward in the Parlor Car—Comfortable Seats—No 
Advertising Signs—Table Set for Lunch 


the box section of the post and riveted to posts and 
sheathing. 


SPECIAL CARE USED IN ROOF CONSTRUCTION 


Carlines are 2-in. x 2-in. x #s-in. angle sections 
curved to the desired shape. Ash and oak furring is 
bolted to each carline. At trolley base locations special 
provision is made to insure substantial support and to 
overcome and deaden trolley base vibration. The roof 
boards are tongued and grooved, thoroughly white 
leaded, driven tight and fastened with screws. Special 
care was exercised in applying screws to the roof boards 
so that they would not come in contact with steel car- 
lines. The roof is covered with National Standard FF 
roofing in one piece. Suitable gutters are located over 
each side door and center sash in the rear end to deflect 
water. Roof mats are oak and suitable grab handles are 
provided. 

Trolley boards are of clear long-leaf yellow pine sup- 
ported on oak brackets 2 in. wide. Rubber cushions 
% in. thick are placed between the brackets and the 
roof. 

Between side and center sills, the top of the under- 
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frame is covered with a xs-in. steel cover plate riveted 
securely to sills and cross bearers. Yellow pine furring 
strips are bolted to the underframe for floor fastening. 
Between wood furring strips and on top of the cover 
plate are two layers of 4-in. Salamander insulation. Floor- 
ing is made up of two thicknesses of té-in. x 33-in. clear 
seasoned long-leaf yellow pine with two layers of water- 
proof tar paper between. In the motor coaches on top of 
this double floor in the passenger compartment is laid 
a covering of 4-in. battleship linoleum. The baggage 
compartment is covered with xs-in. Firmtread plates. 
In the two parlor cars the floor in the passageway to 
the end of the men’s lounge and in the men’s lounge 
is covered with 4-in. battleship linoleum. The floor 
of the main passenger compartment is covered with 
carpet. The kitchen has a copper-covered floor and 
wood floor mats. The interior finish is of plain design. 
Between the side window posts from 
the floor to the window opening and 
from the top of the window opening 
to the top of posts sheet steel and 
aluminum are used with suitable 
moldings. The headlining is of 4-in. 
Agasote. Joints and carlines are 
covered with mahogany molding. In- 
sulation of #-in. Salamander is in- 
stalled between the headlining and 
the roof. No racks are provided for 
advertising signs, a refined appear- 
ance to the interior being thus se- 
cured. In the parlor cars the inside 
from the floor to the window sill is 
finished in Dublin gray. From the 
window sills to the ceiling silver gray 
is used and the entire ceiling is 
pearl gray. f : 

Parcel racks with malleable iron 
brackets and steel tube construction 
are installed on each side of the 
smoking and main passenger com- 
partments in the motor coaches. In 
the parlor cars eight individual par- 
cel racks of Pullman type made of 
bronze are installed over the side 
windows. A small rack over each 
rear door is also provided. All racks are 15 in. wide. 
The rear vestibule of the motor coaches and the front 
vestibule of the parlor cars are each provided with a 
hinged door on each side. These are of ash 14 in. 
thick. The lower portion is paneled, and +s-in. plate 
glass is installed above. The parlor cars have two 
hand-operated doors at the rear which are for emer- 
gency use only. These are provided with steps and add 
to the appearance of the car. - Sliding doors are pro- 
vided in the sides of the baggage compartment. These 
are of steel paneled in the lower half and glazed in 
the upper half with 382-0z. Holbrook glass. A door 
is also provided in the left side of the motorman’s 
cab which harmonizes with the other car construction. 
Body end doors and other doors inside the cars are of 
mahogany. : 

All side window sash on both types of cars are of 
Rex Beadless type made of bronze with a bottom rub- 
ber bumper and Rex side weatherstrip. There are 
fourteen windows on each side of the motor coaches and 
fifteen on each side of the parlor cars. All are arranged 
to raise, and a rack is provided of sufficient length to 
permit the sash to raise the full height of the window 
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opening. All side windows in the main and smoking 
compartments of the coaches and all side windows in 
the parlor cars except those in the saloon are fitted 
with storm sash arranged to raise.. As the rear of the 
parlor car serves as an observation section, it is pro- 
vided with three sash, each with single glass. The 
center sash is arranged to drop and the side sash are 
stationary. The center sash is also provided with 
ratchet bars so that it can be kept open at various 
heights. . 

Special attention has been given to the installation 
of all sash so that they will raise freely without lubri- 
cant. Glass in the side body and storm sash is of one 
size and of standard measurements, so it is unnecessary 
to cut glass to fit. All windows in passenger compart- 
ments are provided with Pantasote pattern Morocco 
curtains. The left sides of both types of cars have five 
bar window guards made of 2-in. 
steel pipe and provided with malleable 
iron brackets. The guards are made 
in sections; each section covering 
They are arranged 
with hinges at the bottom so as to 
swing down. The three rear windows 
of the parlor car are provided with a’ 
1-in. iron pipe guard on the outside 
and a #-in. aluminum pipe on the 
inside. 


COMFORTABLE SEATS A PARTICULAR 
FEATURE 


The seating arrangement of the 
two types of cars is necessarily quite 
different, but particular attention has 
been given to provide comfort for 
passengers. The main compartment 
of the passenger coaches has fifteen 
stationary cross seats. The seat 
spacing is 36in. Seat cushions, 40 in. 
long and with backs 28 in. high, are 
of automobile type with deep springs 
well padded. In addition to these 
cross seats there are two bulkhead 
seats against the smoking compart- 
ment partition and one longitudinal 
seat in the rear right-hand corner. The smoking com- 
partment is provided with eight regular stationary cross 
seats and two bulkhead seats against the baggage com- 
partment. The seats in the smoking compartment are 
covered with genuine Spanish crush gray leather and 
those in the main compartment are covered with striped 
mohair plush. The color scheme is gray and tan. 

The parlor cars are arranged with 23 chairs having 
the backs toward the sides of the car except the two 
rear seats, which are turned at an angle so as partly 
to face the rear. Cushions are of automobile type, 
well padded with’ deep springs, and are 18 in. wide. 
The backs are 24 in. high with spring construction. 
Cushions, backs and head rolls are all covered with 
genuine Spanish crush gray leather. The men’s lounge 
is provided with two seats with backs along the front 
and rear partition. Cushions and backs are covered with 
genuine Spanish brown leather. 

Both hot water and electric heating systems are 
installed. The electric heating is automatically regu- 
lated by thermostats set at 60 deg. Electric heat is of 
particular advantage in the spring and fall when 
weather conditions do not necessitate starting up the 


\ 
\ 


hot water heating system. It was considered desir- 
able to have the hot water system, however, in order 
to provide for heating during loss of power. Each of 
the five motor coaches is provided with a Peter Smith 
hot water heater installed in a corner of the baggage 
compartment. Four 2-in. aluminum pipes extend the 
full length of the car on each side between bulkheads 
A shield of No. 12 steel covers the pipes between seats. 
In addition the motor coaches are provided with 24 
Railway Utility Company’s 500-watt double-unit strip 
‘cross-seat heaters. These are of double-end type and 
the heat is automatically regulated by thermostats. In 
addition to these heaters in the passenger compart- 
ment, a 1,000-watt two-unit strip heater is installed 
in the motorman’s cab. 

Each parlor car is provided with an Arcola hot 
water heater installed in a corner opposite the saloon. 


Looking to the Rear in the Parlor Car—Large Windows with 
Awning Give Comfortable Observation Section 


Aluminum pipes of the same type as is used in the 
coaches provide for circulation of the hot water. Elec- 
tric heat is furnished by 27 Railway Utility Company’s 
375-watt double-unit strip panel heaters. A heater 
circuit of three heaters installed in the lounge of the 
parlor car is provided with a-snap switch so that it 
can be regulated independently of the thermostat. This 
is desirable since the thermostat is installed in the main 
passenger compartment of the car, and since the lounge 
is comparatively small there would be danger of it 
becoming overheated if the heaters were controlled by 
the thermostat. 

Ventilation in the parlor cars is provided by five 
Railway Utility Company’s compensating intake venti- 
lators and eleven exhaust ventilators. The motor 
coaches have six compensating intake ventilators and 
nine exhaust ventilators. All are equipped with regis- 
ters for the proper control of the air. Of the venti- 
lators in the motor coaches, there is one intake and 
one exhaust ventilator in the baggage compartment, 
and the smoking compartment has two intake and two 
exhaust ventilators. In the men’s lounge of the parlor 
cars there is one intake and one exhaust ventilator, 
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and one exhaust ventilator in the 
passageway. The kitchen of the 
parlor car is equipped with a 12-in. 
vertical exhaust fan and one intake 
ventilator. 


Low-VOLTAGE LIGHTING PROVIDED 


Fluctuating voltage on the line led 
to the use of astorage-battery lighting 
system with a 32-volt generator set. 
The batteries are Exide, 200 amp.-hr. 
capacity, and the motor-generator is 
Westinghouse 14 kw. The cars are 
also wired for direct-current lighting 
in emergencies. The main lighting 
is from dome fixtures, but these are 
supplemented by bracket lights. Each 
of the domes has a 75-watt lamp and 
the bracket lamps are 25 watts. 

The front end of the car is ar- 
ranged to carry a portable incandes- 
cent headlight in addition to a small 
incandescent headlight which is fixed 
permanently in the center of the dash. 


j) LU 


Each step has a lamp installed be- 
hind a semaphore lens on the bottom 
riser of the step. These are on when- 
ever the car lights are energized. 

When the motor coaches are operating in single car 
service, signals from the conductor to the motorman are 
by means of an air whistle operated by a cord running 
through the car. For multiple-unit or trail-car opera- 
tion a single-stroke electric bell is installed in the 
motorman’s compartment and an electric pull switch 
is installed in the front vestibule of the trailer. This 
pull switch is wired through the train-line jumper so 
as to operate the single-stroke bell. The pull switch 
is operated by a bell cord running along the right side 
of the car. In addition the motorman can signal the 
conductor by using a push button convenient to his 
seat. This operates a buzzer over the conductor’s seat. 

For propelling the car, the motor 
coaches are each equipped with four 
Westinghouse No. 333 VVD-6, 125-hp. 
motors and the parlor cars with two 
motors of the same type. HL single- 
end control arranged for multiple- 
unit operation is provided. All power 
wiring is run in metal conduits with 
the necessary junction and connec- 
tion boxes. Control cable wires from 
the end junction box to the train- 
line receptacles on the draw-bars 
are run in six-ply rubber hose. 
All controller and air-brake piping in 
chair cars at the motorman’s position 
is sealed in with a cabinet. A cab- 
inet is also provided for all switches 
and fuses in one location. 

Air brakes are of Westinghouse 
automatic type arranged for single- 
end, multiple-unit operation. Com- 
pressors are of General Electric type, 
two compressors being used on the 
motor coaches, one of 25 ft. and one 
of 15 ft. capacity, and one compressor 
of 15 ft. capacity is installed on the 
parlor car. A hand brake, provided 


Tan and Gray Stuffed Mohair Plush Seats Give an 


Attractive Interior 


with a drop ratchet brake handle, is installed in the 
motorman’s cab of the motor coach. The front vesti- 
bule of the parlor car also has a similar type of hand 
brake. All brake-rod jaws and levers have case- 
hardened seamless steel bushings. All brake pins are 
case hardened, and particular attention has been given 
to the installation of brake rods and levers so as to 
prevent rattling and vibration. : 

Each car has two Baldwin trucks with 7-ft. wheel- 
base. These are the same as those used by the Chicago, 
North Shore & Milwaukee Railroad except that they 
are not provided with third-rail shoe attachments. The 
trucks have 63-in. axles and 54x10-in. journals. Rolled 


The Smoking Compartment Has Automobile Type Seats 
Upholstered in Genuine Leather 
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_ Dimensions and Equipment of Interurban Cars of 


¥ 


Number of cars 

Built by... te ‘ 

Length over Sec eam 
, Main compartment.. 


, smoking compartment 
age compartment 


Width over side sills 
idth over eaves............ 


ht—rail to bottom of side 


Height rail to top of roof.. 

Seating capacity............. 
Truck centers..:............ 
Truck wheelbase............ 
En Poi ces 


Floor covering—passenger 
compartment............-. 


Floor covering—passageway. . 


Floor covering—baggage com- 


PRECMBVti.. ss cacke cates ves 
Floor insulation............. 


Wainscot and roof insulation. 


Letter panel insulation....... 


Post insulation.............- 
He eee tae ee 


Doors—exterior—baggage.... 
Doors—interior............. 
Sash 


Glass—body windows........ 
Glass—vestibule windows... . 
DORON CS tole tac 


PREPS «5 GR Sole 5 oe win 
emttiators, Jalowiec. accs oss 
Heaters—hot water.......... 
Heaters—electric............ 


Seat spacing...... eee reeiss 
Seat cushions—main com- 
MArtmMent.... 5... . 221. aoe 


Seat cushions—smoking com- 
oO STS ang iscsdarestagnee 


Trolley retriever............. 
pees oeving device........ 


Step fread en 
Headlight—dash center...... 


Fire extinguishers. . 
Hardware fittings... 
Lamps 


Motor-generator set......... 
Storage battery............. 
Air brake equipment.. 


Compressors—two on motor, 
one on trauler............. 


Gearin 
Contro 


Motor Coaches 


8 ft. 11} in. 


oot. 2 mh. 
12 ft. 8 in, 
50 


No. 12 stretcher 
leveled steel 

2in. x 2in. x Sin. 
angles 

# in. x 3} in. 
T&G.E.G.Y.P. 


t-in. battleship 
linoleum 


3;-in. firmhead steel 
plate 
Salamander felt 


Three-ply Salamander 
Two-ply Salamander 
Hair felt 

Agasote 

No. 16 sheet stee: 


Mahogany 

Rex with storm sash 
32-0z. Holbrook 
32-0z. Holbrook 
3-in. plate 

ee eam ad 


Are 

ys-in. x 3}-in. T&G 

National standard 
F-.F. roofing 

Hedley 5}-in. 

O. M. Edwards 
balanced 

Dayton Mfg. Co. 
No. 88 


Pantasote 

Railway Utility Co. 

Peter Smith 

Railway Utility Co. 

Railway Utility Co. 
thermostatic 

36-in. 


Automobile type 
striped plush 


Automobile type 
genuine leather 
i-in. pipe in sections 
i4in. with Crewson 
pneumatic ringer 
No. 5 Seaee 
Econom: 
Enameled steel tubing 
Feralun 
Ohio Brass 
Golden Ray 


Indiana Service Corporation 


Parlor, Chair, 
Buffet Cars 


2 

St. Louis Car Co. 
61 ft. 6 in. 

37 ft. 0 in. 

6 ft. O in. 


8 ft. 9 in. 
8 ft. 114 in. 


3 ft. 7 in. 
12 ft. 8 in. 
30 


37 ft. 2in. 

7 ft. Oin. 

No. 12 stretcher 
leveled steel 

2in. x 2in. x ¥ in. 
angles 

i in. x 3} in 

T& G.B.GY.P P: 

3$ in. x 3} in. 

T&G.Y.P. 


Carpet 


3-in. battleship 
linoleum 


Two layers waterproof 
tar paper 

Three-ply Salamander 

Two-ply Salamander 

Hair felt 

Agasote 

No. 16 sheet steel 

Mahogany 

Ash 


Mahogany 

Rex with storm sash 

32-0z. Holbrook 

32-oz. Holbrook 

3-in. plate 

32-oz. Holbrook (rear) 

Areh 

¥-in. x 3}-in. T&G 

National standard 
F.F. roopng 

Hedley 54-in. 

O. M. Edwards 
balanced 

Dayton Mfg. Co. 
No. 88 


Pantasote 

Railway Utility Co. 

Arcola No. 5H 

Railway Utility Co. 

Railway Utility Co. 
thermostatic 


Heavily padded 
chair type 


Automobile type 
genuine leather 
3-in. pipe in sections 
14-in. with Crewson 
pneumatic ringer 
No. 5 Knutson 
Economy 
Pullman type bronze 
Feralun 
Ohio Brass 
Golden Ray 


Electric Service Supplies 


Golden Glow 


a pneumatic 


Ohio Brass Co. 
Strombos Simplex 
Steel 

Railway’s standard 


Tomlinson No. | 


Pyrene 


Statuary bronze 


Knight pneumatic 
Ohio Brass Co. 


Railway’s standard 
Tomlinson No. 13 


Pyrene 


Statuary bronze 


32-volt 75 and 25 watt 32-volt 75 and 25 watt 


Adams & Westlake 


Dome & E.S. Supplies 


side bracket 
Westinghouse 1.5 kw. 
Exide 200 amp.-hr. 
Westinghouse 

automatic 


General Electric 
C.P. 27 and C.P. 28 


4 Westinghouse 
333 VVD-6 125 hp. 

Helical 

Westinghouse HL 
single end 

W813 

Baldwin 

Pratt & Lambert 
Vitralite 

96,000 Ib. 


Westinghouse 1.5 kw. 

Exide 200 amp.-hbr. 

Westinghouse 
automatic 


General Electric 
1 ea 


2 


Anti-freezer Co. 
Drop ratchet 
2 Westinghouse 
333 VVD-6 125 hp. 
Helical 
Westinghouse HL 
single end 
U.S. 13 
Baldwin 
Pratt & Lambert 
Vitralite 
89,000 Ib. 
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steel wheels 37 in. in diameter and with 34-in. tread 
are used. Particular attention has been given in the 
design of these trucks to provide easy riding. The 
bolster springs have auxiliary helical springs. These 
latter take care of light loads and all springs work 
together with heavy loads. 

The miscellaneous equipment of the cars provides 
many things intended to give comfort and convenience 
to passengers. These include window screens, foot 
cushions, match strikers, awnings at the rear of the 
parlor car, holders for drinking cups, coat .and hat 
hooks, water coolers, seat covers, electric fans, tables, 
cuspidors, and the parlor car contains a fully equipped 
electric kitchen. This kitchen has an electric hot plate, 
electric toaster, Frigidaire refrigerator, table, sink, 
linen cabinet, cabinet for brooms and clothes, electrical 
washer, pie racks, tray racks, knife- racks and many 
drawers and shelves for convenience. Two 40-gal. 
galvanized steel water tanks are provided for supplying 
the sink. 

The cars have an attractive color scheme, Pratt & 
Lambert’s Vitralite light tan being used as the principal 
body color. Lettering and striping is railway enamel 
green, edged with red. The roof is painted battleship 
gray and all window rods, steps, etc., are black. 


Pick Up and Delivery Express 
Proves Profitable 


Illinois Traction System Has Established Complete 
Service Using 22 Ford 1-Ton Truck Chass's with 
Special Bodies, Uniformed Drivers and 
Regular Passenger Facilities 


NE of the outstanding developments on the Illinois 

Traction System during the past year was the 
establishment of a complete collection and delivery ex- 
press service. Details of the plan are given in the pre- 
sentation of the company in the 1926 Coffin Prize 
Competition. The company first started its own service 
for the handling of express shipments in July, 1919. 
Previous to that date the Adams Express Company 
operated on the Illinois Traction System, but because of 
the consolidation of express companies during the war 
and the fact that the resultant American Railway Ex- 
press Company was under federal control, the Illinois 
Traction System found it necessary to establish its own 
express service. This service was limited to station 
handling at rates 25 per cent lower than those charged 
by the express company because of the fact that no 
collection and delivery service was rendered. This was 
really nothing more than expedited less-than-carload 
freight. 

On Jan. 8; 1926, the Illinois Traction System inaugu- 
rated collection and delivery of express shipments of 
the same nature within the same zones and at the same 
rate as the American Railway Express Company in the 
territory served. To handle this collection and delivery 
service properly the company purchased 22 specially de- 
signed 1-ton Ford trucks, which were distributed to the 
principal points along its line in charge of uniformed 
drivers. At stations where the potential business did 
not warrant maintaining a truck and driver contracts 
were made with existing local trucking companies for 
the collection and delivery of freight. 

When it was decided to start collection and delivery 
express service it became necessary to select a suitable 
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vehicle. Investigation disclosed that except in rare 
instances a 1-ton truck chassis would be ample for all 
loads. Hence this capacity was adopted. Since the 
trucks were to be distributed over a territory of 450 
miles with only one, two or three trucks to a town, as 
the business might warrant, it was considered advisable 
to secure a popular make of chassis that could be oper- 
ated and maintained at low cost, could be housed in 
a public garage and for which necessary repair parts, 
shop facilities, tool equipment and trained mechanics 
could be readily obtained. Since there are Ford service 
stations in all the towns in which the trucks operate, 
this type of chassis with high-speed gear was selected, 
as it can be served most conveniently. 

Truck bodies were designed by the company’s engi- 
neers and constructed in its shop. The design avoids 
the usual side stakes or posts, the only framework con- 
sisting of corner posts, top plates and sills, which are 
made of white oak, and to which the side panels, consist- 
ing of ys-in. Plymetl, are bolted. These panels are at- 
tached and reinforced by light steel angles and plates. 
The bodies were designed to permit easy and rapid 
repair and the entire structure is screwed and bolted 
together in a way that makes it possible to remove a 
damaged piece without disturbing the balance of the 
structure. 


ILLINOIS TRACTION SYSTEM EXPRESS SERVICE 
COMPARATIVE EARNINGS, FOUR-MONTH PERIOD 


Forwarded Received 
Trucks 192 1925 1926 1925 
Bloomington ...... $1,115.95 $681.04 $1,112.56 $561.22 
Carlinville cae gaan s 761.44 428.87 1,165.6 665.08 
Champaign ....... 621.55 318.81 1,045.04 223.02 
Danville Wiic.ancc nee 921.00 745.07 452.89 124.18 
Decater >. .cismaans 3,319.06 1,696.13 1,755.47 560.66 
Granite City = ...... 276.18 209.07 215.96 50.37 
Hillshoron! .ec7-cnee 67.11 40.19 358.02 327.67 
Monticello ........ 19.35 16.22 367.37 213.92 
PSOLIG:, Son abe lawns 3,237.83 1,381.37 3,306.16 325.60 
St. Louis a yk mints 10,771.37 4,039.89 1,349.10 811.71 
Springfield ........ 3,050.63 2,646.53 3,517.02 1,423.49 
Urbane... onsen 105.70 70.94 266.00 76.9 
$24,267.17 $12,274.13 $14,911.28 $5,363.89 
Contract Arrangements 
Bement? in ewcets $6.70 $6.95 $103.28 $63.54 
Clinton™ Gases ss 303.70 112.24 1,056.34 255.93 
Edwardsville ...... 190.09 340.18 251.16 151.15 
Gillespie) <2. sec::28 98.88 78.87 997.75 1,101.14 
TREO © Jock ows eee 187.01 133.78 757.38 408.31 
Litchiteld. \-s0 sae = 260.43 300.87 838.89 454.66 
ME; Olives. Bae neice aie crcte asa meeita ne yaterabs vars 
Staunton «Senn. 79.15 64.60 704.52 586.36 
Virderi: iia ele als om 123.32 85.79 428.77 352.12 
$1,322.29 $1,167.63 $6,389.84 $4,148.54 
Other Stations ... $758.66 $470.43 $5,041.85 $4,430.81 
POUR on centinn $26,348.12 $13,912.19 $26,342.97 $13,943.24 


on the paralleling hard roads along the entire line of 
the Illinois Traction System. This “parade” was an- 
nounced in advance by display advertisements and 
articles in the local newspapers and when it reached 


One-Ton Ford Truck Chassis Equipped with Specially Designed Bodies Are Used by the Illinois Traction System for Pick Up and 


Delivery Express Business. 


This Service Was Widely Advertised in the Company’s Territory by a Parade of 


Its Equipment During the Holidays at Christmas 


The body is high enough above the wheels to bring 
the floor line above the fenders. This permits the use 
of standard fenders at low cost, and at the same time 
makes what is claimed to be a stronger, lighter and 
roomier body construction than would’ otherwise be 
the case. 

The trucks used in this service are in most cases 
housed and maintained in connection either with the 
company’s local carhouse or freighthouse at the point 
where they are assigned. They are driven by uniformed 
employees. A special effort was made to secure a type 
of uniform that would be attractive as well as service- 
able. This is similar to that used by bus operators 
in large cities and a special effort is made to secure 
men for this service who have an attractive personality. 
The trucks operate from the local passenger stations 
and form a very desirable contact between business 
houses, residences and the electric railway. 


EXPRESS EARNINGS DOUBLED 


To announce this new service and advertise it in the 
railway’s territory the entire fleet of 22 trucks was 
paraded during the holiday week between Christmas and 
New Year’s over a route aggregating some 720 miles 


the cities along the lines its entry was announced with 
bugles and a publicity representative furnished all the 
newspapers with stories and cuts. As a result, the 
people in the territory served were well informed con- 
cerning the type of equipment and the service to be 
rendered before it was actually started. Large display 
advertisements, pamphlets, circulars, etc., were used fur- 
ther to increase this publicity. 

The actual handling of this express service is accom- 
plished with no addition to the traffic department 
personnel other than the drivers of the trucks. Express 
is handled largely on regular passenger cars, and, with 
few exceptions, without the addition of messengers. 
The growth of this business has been such that the 
company recently rebuilt two obsolete passenger motor 
cars for motor-express service. These cars haul pas- 
senger trailers on regular runs. 

The development of new business is shown by in- 
creased earnings under this arrangement. This is 
clearly shown in the accompanying comparative state- 
ment for the first four months period, from Jan. 1 to 
May 1, 1926, indicating an increase of practically 100 
per cent in express forwarded and express received over 
the same period for the previous year. 
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Grumbling Sells No Transportation 


Better Results Can Be Obtained by Telling the Public the Story of 
Electric Railway Accomplishments than by Talking 
About Operating Difficulties 


-have been telling the public a lot 


By C. S. Ching 


Supervisor of Industrial Relations United States Rubber Company 


—— troubles. It ought to. It is 


: AVING had about seven- 
H teen years experience in 
the street railway field, I 

feel that I can speak as one of 
the family. The concern with 
which I am now connected is in 
the manufacturing business— 
manufacturing products, selling 
to the public, in competition 
with other manufacturers. 
When the consumer gets our 
product we are many miles 


There isn’t a poorer bunch 
of salesmen in the world than 
the transportation men. 


Street railways have taken a 


whining attitude. 
has gone altogether too far. 


its responsibility. But the 
public is not interested in its 
responsibilities. 

That attitude on the part of 
the street railway people as a 
whole of looking for public sym- 
pathy has had its reflection in 
your men who are out selling 
your product to your customers, 
with the result that the street 
railway man has looked on his 


That 


away. He buys our product 
through someone else and he consumes it over a period 
of months or years. In the street railway business, the 
railway is in touch with the consumer from the moment 
he starts to make the purchase until the product is 
entirely consumed. 

In the year 1920 our advertising appropriation was 
more than -$7,000,000 to get the public to buy our prod- 
uct. The street railway doesn’t need advertising of that 
kind to tell the public about its product, because its 
salesmen are on the job all the time. Notwithstanding 
that fact there isn’t a poorer bunch of salesmen in the 
world than the transportation men. I think that the 
transportation people are the poorest salesmen that God 
ever let live. 

There are a lot of street railway men—and I was one 
of them—who say when talking about the business with 
a friend or neighbor, “Keep out of this business. It is 
a deuce of a job. It is nothing but a dog’s life. You 
have to be on duty 24 hours a day and you get darn 
little thanks for it and not much salary.” 

Don’t you find that attitude a whole lot in the street 
railway business? You don’t find it in other concerns, 
yet they probably pay lower wages than street rail- 
ways do. 

We all know that our street railways have been 
unfairly treated, but Mr. Public is not interested. He 
says, “Go tell it to the cop.” There is nobody inter- 
ested in your troubles. It seems to me that the street 
railways have taken a whining 


job from an entirely wrong 
viewpoint. Of course, you need money to do things. You 
have got to have money in order to give the public the 
service it wants. You have got to get the money from 
the public in the first place. But the point is that the 
public will help you only when you tell the story of 
your accomplishments, and not the story of your 
troubles. 

This matter of public opinion and how it is molded is 
one of the most intangible things that it is possible 
for us to consider. Theatrical men, too, have their 
troubles with public opinion, but if a new show lasts 
for a week and people begin talking about it, they go 
to the show and tell others about it. If conversation 
gets started, “Have you seen that show?” then the show 
is a success. 

It is the contact that each man in the transportation 
industry has with the people he meets that influences 
public opinion. If we can get an attitude into the em- 
ployees of transportation companies similar to that 
which the American Telephone Company has been able 
to get into its employees—the spirit of service, the 
spirit of pride in the job they are doing—then we will 
have infinitely better salesmen out on the road. 

That attitude on the part of the employee is but the 
reflection of the attitude of the supervisor and the 
superintendent and the general manager and the presi- 
dent and the board of directors. In other words, you 
have got to have all up and down the line a group of 
men connected with the railway 
industry who feel that it is an 


attitude. It got into the street 
railway business about fifteen 
or twenty years ago at the time 
when it was discovered that it 
was not a bonanza. That has 
gone altogether too far. You 


The public 
darn about 
They ought to. 


responsibility. 
of your troubles, and the public ' P y 
doesn’t give a darn about your 


*Abstract of a talk given at a sibilities. 
See of the Metropolitan Section, 


your 


is not interested in its respon- 


important industry, a worth- 
while industry, an industry to 
be proud of. Until that spirit 
gets across and you get the 
thought of an important service 
to the public on every occasion 
—not through newspaper ad- 
vertising, but through contact 
of the people in that industry— 
the old idea will persist. When 
you do that, then you are going 


doesn’t give a 
troubles. 
It is their 
But the public 
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to have public sympathy and public support in the things 
you are trying to do that you can never get by telling 
people a sad story. 

Take the steam railroads throughout the country to- 
day. There has not been a time in the last 25 years 
when the steam railroads of this country were in such 
good standing with the public as they are today. You 
don’t hear of attacks on steam 
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be on the alert to see what the public wants. There 
isn’t very much use in trying to enjoin buses from 
operating. It may be effective for a time, but when 
you do it you are antagonizing a portion of the public 

that you want on your side of the fence. 
It may be unfair competition—which it undoubtedly 
is—but if the street railway people are not alive to the 
situation of what the public 


railroads as you used to a few 
years ago. I am not speaking 
about what may happen in 
Washington before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, 
but I am speaking of public 
opinion generally. That has 
come about because of an im- 
provement in the service. They 


for you. 


Tell the story of what you 
are going to do for the public 


—not what the public must do 


wants and are not willing to 
show that they are in a position 
or anxious to give the type of 
service the people want, then 
you are going against public 
opinion, and you are causing 
resentment which will be turned 
against you at a time when you 
want public approval. 


have done wonderful things in 

the way of efficient management in the last five or six 
years, and they stopped whining. They stopped looking 
for sympathy and went out and did a job. 

One of the characteristic things about the American 
people is the readiness with which they scrap machinery. 
The street car itself has been entirely revolutionized 
in the past twenty years except in the downtown sec- 
tions of New York. Take the street cars, take the 
shops, take any of the manufacturing concerns, and you 
will find that they scrap machinery over night. Power 
station equipment is one of the best examples of that. 
Power station equipment is scrapped probably after 
five, six, or eight years of service for something that is 
more efficient. 

We are the quickest people in the world to scrap old 
machinery for new. We are the quickest people in the 
world to adapt ourselves to new methods of transpor- 
tation or communication. But there is one thing that 
we ought to keep in mind: we will scrap 50 old machines, 
but we won’t scrap one old idea. That is true very 
many times. It is harder to scrap old ideas than it is 
to scrap a million dollars worth of machinery. 

In the street railway and transportation business 
you are in the same position as we in the rubber busi- 
ness. If the leather shoe manufacturers of this country 
change styles over night, we 


We all know that many of the 
troubles of the street railways come from the acts 
of salesmen out selling the service. I don’t know 
how you are going to train employees to be courte- 
ous. I don’t believe that the sign in the Boston 
subway, “Please do not expectorate here,” has any 
more effect on the traveling public as far as cour- 
tesy is concerned than the “Don’t spit’ sign on the 
Interborough. I think they are equally effective. I 
don’t believe that it will do much good to run a school to 
teach conductors to use the right voice inflection when 
announcing streets. In Boston at one time we had a 
school for voice training. That may help the man, but 
merely telling a man to be courteous is not going to 
make him so. If we can only instill into that man the 
pride of accomplishment, a pride in his job, courtesy 
will take care of itself. The public as a public is not 
looking for automatons or for artificial people, but it is 
looking for men who are men and who are themselves. 
It is all very well to say “please” and “thank you,” but 
it must not be too mechanical. You have to have the 
real spirit of service behind it. 

The public doesn’t realize that some of the men are 
out all night operating a transportation system. They 
are on call 24 hours a day. They are there to serve no 
matter what time they go out. The public doesn’t realize 

that. It is accepted as a matter 


have got to run to the last fac- 
tories to have them make up 
lasts so we can make rubber 
shoes to fit the change in style, 
and that means we have to 
throw away all the old lasts. 
We are up against competi- 
tion to meet the demands of the 


chinery. 


It is harder to scrap old 
ideas than it is to scrap a mil- 
lion dollars worth of ma- 


of course. 

Tell the story of what 
you are going to do for the 
public, not what the public 
must do for you. Give the 
story to it in an upstanding, 
two-fisted, man-to-man sort of 
way rather than to say, “Well, 
this street railway business is 


public. The public sets the 
pace. What the public wants 
the transportation company must furnish. There 
isn’t the slightest use in raving about buses. All of 


you remember the agitation and almost the riots 
and the injunctions and all that sort of thing that went 
-on when people started to transport the public for a 
nickel in a flivver. It started in California and wound 
up in Maine six months later. Everyone was excited 
about it. But no flivver can take the passengers away 
from you if you are giving equal service. If the people 
want to ride in flivvers, that is what you will have to 
give them. If they want to ride in luxurious buses, 
that is what you have got to give them. 
The transportation company can’t dictate how the pub- 
lic shall ride. But the transportation company must 


all shot to pieces, anyway. You 
wouldn’t give us an increase in fare and now the tracks 
are worn out, there is no overhead construction, no allow- 
ance for depreciation. What kind of service do you ex- 
pect? You are to blame for it, not me.” . 
If we in the street railway industry are going to get 
public opinion on our side, and public opinion is not at 
present on the side of the transportation companies, we 
might as well begin now. Then we first have to make 
contacts at every possible point. We have got to tell the 
truth even if it hurts. -We have got to have our sales- 
men on the job and have those salesmen represent us. 
as we want them to, and also have them imbued with 
the spirit that will make them proud of their own 
jobs. 
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Tri-City Railway Car Remodeled to Meet Modern Needs 


Dressing Up an Old Car 


Softer Seats, Cabinets for Apparatus, Rubber Tiling 
on Floor and Better Lighting Have Improved 
Appearance and Increased Comfort 


EARLY all the cars now in use by the Tri-City 
Railway, Rock Island, Ill., were bought in 1913. 
Several years ago the bulkheads were removed and the 
ears arranged for double-end one-man operation. Be- 
lieving that street cars should be not only safe but also 
comfortable to ride in, pleasing in appearance and as 
nearly noiseless as possible, the management recently 
undertook to remodel extensively one of these old cars. 
The old rattan seat covering was removed, extra felt 
padding added and the seat and back covered with Kemi- 
suede of a light shade. This soft material gives the 
car rider a more comfortable seat and improves the 
appearance of the interior. The floor is covered with 
white and tan rubber tiling in checkerboard design, with 
edges bound in brass. This has a pleasing appearance 
compared with the old car slat floor of painted maple. 
Further improvement has been made in the appear- 


ance of the car by inclosing all pipes, switches, brake 
staff and door engines in paneled wooden boxes. As the 
bulkheads had. been removed several years ago, the 
most unsightly part of the car was previously much in 
evidence. A neat cabinet now incloses completely the 
controller and air pipes. Dirt and paper can no longer 
collect in the corners and crevices along the floor line. 
Cleaning the car is made easier and the sweepers can 
dc a better job. 

As the car is of the double-end one-man type it was 
thought desirable to provide a door in the rear whereby 
passengers can alight. Automatic step treadle doors 
furnished by the National Pneumatic Company were 
installed. Electric lighted signs with the words “Exit 
at Rear’? have been placed inside the car, while on the 
front dash appears the sign “Entrance at Front.” A 
large stop light is carried on the rear dash and when 
the brakes are applied its red glare gives a danger 
signal to the driver of any vehicles close behind. 

Four ventilators have been placed in the windows of 
the monitor roof. Electrictheaters with thermostat con- 
trol provide additional comfort to the passengers. 

Outside the car was given the usual coat of standard 


Kemi-suede Seat Covering and Rubber Tiling on the Floor 
Improve the Interior Appearance 


Controller and Piping Have Been Inclosed 
in Wooden Cabinets 
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yellow paint, with moldings painted black. An orange 
band 3 in. wide runs from end to end, just below the 
windows, and gives a desirable streamline effect. In- 
side a white enameled roof reflects with good effect the 
light from eighteen 23-watt lights arranged directly 
over the seats, nine on each side. 

Register rods were removed from the-ceiling and foot- 
controlled pneumatic registers installed. The old roller 
curtain back of the operator has been replaced by one 
miade of the same material as the seat covering and 
kung by rings from a rod attached to the vestibule hood. 
When not in use this curtain is drawn back and in- 
closed in a box to the left of the operator. 


Moracen, Warned of Near-by Car Line 


RECAUTIONS taken by the El Paso Electric Com- 
pany to promote greater safety in the operation of 
its cars include the installation of warning signs on all 
streets at the approaches to car tracks. These signs 
are diamond shaped, supported by posts about 3 ft. high. 
They carry the warning “Slow Down—Car Line,” as 


Signs of This Kind in El Paso Warn Automobilists that They 
Are Approaching an Intersection with Street Car Tracks 


shown in an accompanying illustration. The excellent 
results obtained by the safety work of this company 
are indicated by the fact that the proportion of gross 
earnings spent by the claini department for the first 
six months of the present year was less than 2 per cent. 
These accomplishments are told in the brief submitted 
by the company for the 1926 Coffin prize. 


Encouraging Suggestions from Employees 
in Baltimore 


ITHIN the last few months the United Railways 

& Electric Company of Baltimore has established 
a permanent plan of payment for suggestions from 
employees either to improve the company’s service or to 
accomplish economies that will not harm the service. 
The plan is best explained by the following letter which 
was sent by the president to all employees: 
To All Employees of the United Railways: 

A permanent plan for payment for ideas which will, first, 
save money, and, second, improve service to the public, has 
been agreed upon. 

For adopted suggestions from employees which are esti- 
mated to produce net operating savings or improve public 
relations, cash awards will be made ranging from $5 to 
$100, according to the value estimated for these by the 
efficiency committee. 
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The following simple rules have been adopted: 

1. Suggestions should be sent directly to the Committee 
on Efficiency, Room 900, Continental Building. 

2. Suggestions must be original, and the committee on 
efficiency awards reserves the right to reject any sugges- 
tions which have already been made and considered pre- 
vious to the institution of the plan. 

3. Employees need not confine their suggestions to the 
work of their own department. 

4. Two or more employees may develop a suggestion to- 
gether and submit it in the names of all, and the award 
will be divided equally among them. 

5. If the suggestion is one which requires time to present 
in clear, understandable form, the employee may present to 
the committee a brief written statement of it as soon as he 
conceives it, thus entitling him to priority in case the idea 
should be duplicated by another employee before his own 
plan is ready for submission. 

6. Suggestions should be presented in writing, as care- 
fully and as intelligibly as possible, accompanied by any 
drawings or plans which in the belief of the employee will 
make the idea clearer. 

7. Department heads are urged to offer employees all 
possible assistance or advice. 

8. Department heads are not eligible for the award. 

Suggestions may be sent in at any time—there are no 
contests, no time limits and no competition. Trolley Topics, 
the company’s publication, will announce the making of 
payments from time to time. 


When “suggestions” are received, they are sent to the 
heads of the departments most interested in them, the 
name of the person making the suggestion being with- 
held by the committee and a key letter substituted for 
it. The department head’s opinion of the value of the 
suggestion is then considered by the committee, and it 
is possible to make the payment upon the pure merit of 
the suggestion, not complicated by any other matters. 
Although the plan was announced only this summer, 
nearly a score of suggestions were received during 
twelve days, and several of these are likely to receive 
merit payment. 

The company expressly refrained from calling the pay- 
ments “awards” or “rewards,” preferring to haye the 
employees consider the plan as a simple business 
arrangement involving fair recognition of good ree 
and industrious thinking. 


The Car-Riders’ Conscience 


OLLECTIONS found in the fare boxes of the Kan- 

sas City Railways, Kansas City, Mo., each day con- 
tain curios sufficient to start a museum. Anything 
from collar buttons and stickpin heads to welfare 
officer stars and jackstones are dropped in the boxes 
by people who are downright careless or by others so 
optimistic as to imagine the articles might be mistaken 
for a token. Sometimes the things deposited are mis- 
taken for tokens, but more often the evasive ones are 
called back and obliged to pay. 

Counterfeiting has become such a problem that the 
company has installed a machine to sort out the articles. 
One of the favorite fake fares is a token made from 
the wood of strawberry boxes. The fakes usually have 
flippant remarks or “wise cracks,” as the user probably 
terms them, printed on both sides. The most com- 
mon one is “Did you ever get fooled?” 

About 60 tokens from other cities are found every 
day. All tokens are of uniform size and the foreign 
ones.are harder to detect than any of the other counter- 
feits. Another trick to which the dishonest passenger 
resorts is that of trading 15 cents for two tokens and 
then, thinking the conductor is not looking, dropping 
a cent in the box. 


- 
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Intensive Merchandising 


Build Profitable Freight Business 


Illinois Traction System Increases Freight Earnings from 
$1,674,000 in 1924 to $2,209,000 in 1926—Road Handles Car- 
load and Less than Carload Traffic from Coast to Coast— 
Has Traffic Agreements with 1,600 Railroads and Boat Lines 


A total of 2,900 carloads of grain and grain prod- 
ucts going to the markets of the country at Chicago, 
St. Louis and other points were handled during the 
last year from 43 grain elevators located exclusively 
on the lines of the company. 


ITH 515.1 miles of its total main line mileage 
W\/ of 555 miles paralleled by new state hard roads, 
the Illinois Traction System saw much of its 
short-haul freight business taken by trucks. Whether 
or not such vrucking could be done at a profit in com- 
petition with the railroad rates was an unsettled ques- 
tion, but that a considerable volume of short-haul 
business was going that way was an established fact. 
Furthermore, the hard road construction program and 
the subsequent truck competition had developed at a 
very rapid rate and the railway was therefore faced 
with a grave situation which required prompt and cou- 
rageous action. The course taken was to improve rail- 
way freight-handling facilities on the one hand while 
engaging in a carefully worked out and vigorously ap- 
plied business building campaign on the other. 

The success of the methods followed is best illustrated 
by the following figures, given in the brief presented by 
the company in competition for the 1926 Coffin prize, 
showing the earnings from freight transportation: 


For year ended April 30, 1924........ $1,674,000 
For year ended April 30, 1925........ 1,730,000 
For year ended April 30, 1926........ 2,209,000 


These figures do not include the freight earnings of 
the St. Louis Electric Terminal, the Illinois Valley divi- 
sion or switching revenues totaling $359,268.76 in 1925, 
an increase in these items over 1924 of $23,000. 


Physical improvements necessary for properly han- 
Gling interchange freight traffic have been made on a 
large scale. Interchange tracks, steam tracks, belt 
lines around important communities, industry tracks 
end connections, freight houses and unloading platforms 
now give access to industries in cities served by the 
company, facilitate the development of interchange 
Lusiness and place at the service of shippers and re- 
ceivers of freight physical facilities of a character to 
insure prompt, reliable and economical service—essen- 
tial to the building of freight business. 

A program of enlarging freight house facilities and 
the construction of modern new passenger and freight 
stations in the smaller towns is being successfully car- 
ried out in co-operation with the passenger and freight 
traffic departments, with the purpose in view of con- 
tinually improving facilities for the handling of all 
classes of traffic. In pursuance of this policy new pas- 
senger stations costing $10,000, exclusive of real estate, 
and $32,700, including real estate, respectively, were 
built at Mackinaw Junction and Litchfield, Ill. A com- 
bination passenger-express station and store building 


’ is being erected at Granite City at a cost of $42,000, 


including real estate. In Champaign a new freight 
depot and steam track layout is being constructed at an 
expenditure of $84,000 for real estate, building and yard 


trackage. 
To provide better power facilities for the handling of 
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Through Traffic Agreements Have Been Made with 1,600 Railroads 
and Boat Lines. This Map Shows Through Freight Routings 
via Steam Railway and Illinois Traction System. 
Shipments from Coast to Coast Are Handled 


heavy freight loads seven automatic substations were 
installed on a portion of the main division. With this 
installation, together with a desire to serve communi- 
ties along the railway which are supplied with power, 
it was decided to change the frequency of transmission 
line circuits from 25 to 60 cycles over a considerable 
portion of the system. This change-over was made 
without junking the 25-cycle equipment, all of the old 
equipment being transferred to sections of the line still 
operating at 25 cycles and used to increase the capacity 
of existing stations at strategic points or to divide the 
territory between stations where the distance was un- 
economically long. Substation capacity in the territory 
changed over was increased from an average of 37 kw. 
per mile of track to an average of 
90 kw. per mile of track. 
Development and design by the Illi- 
nois Traction System of its type C 
articulated electric locomotive, which 
was described in detail in the Jan. 
31, 1925, issue of ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
JOURNAL, has been of inestimable value 
in opening a field of freight haulage 
hitherto closed by reason of physical 
obstacles which the new type of loco- 
motive overcomes. The efficiency of 
this new type of pulling unit is indi- 
cated by the fact that the six now in 
service on the Illinois Traction System 3 
constitute only 11 per cent of the haul- 
ing units in service, but their use has 


enabled the road to handle 23 per cent more business 
during a year than was handled in any previous year in 
the history of the system. 

By virtue of the increased freight train speed possible 
with these improved locomotives a large increase in 
freight car-miles has been made. In 1924 the figure 
for the year was 6,966,723. In 1925 freight car-miles 
amounted to 9,112,189, or an increase of 2,145,566 car- 
miles. Since this increase in speed affected many 
foreign cars, on which per diem charges applied, there 
was a marked decrease in the total per diem charges 
notwithstanding a high level for volume of business 
handled. With the aid of these new locomotives the year 
1925 is the first year in the last five during which no 
embargo has been declared by the road, and this despite 
the fact that the car mileage throughout the entire year 
never totaled less than 1,000,000 per month. 

All the Illinois Traction System freight cars are 
equipped with A.R.A. and United States safety appli- 
ance standards for interchange with steam roads and 
they are also arranged in a special manner to go around 
the company’s short radius curves. To accomplish this 
standard A.R.A. couplers are provided with more side 
clearance than is the usual practice on steam roads. 
Brake foundation gear and truck levers are arranged 
in a manner to provide negotiating short radius curves 
without tightening the brakes. Cars are built with the 
bottom framing sufficiently above the wheels to prevent 
interference. The side bearings are extremly long and 
the limit of curvature is when the wheels stand at such 
an angle that they will come in contact with the center 
sills. This makes it possible to take standard cars 
around a 47-ft. center radius curve. 

The interchangeable equipment operated by the com- 
pany includes 310 box cars, 254 flat-bottom gondolas, 
257 hopper bottom coal cars, nine refrigerator cars, 98 
flat cars and 25 ballast cars. In addition to the inter- 
change equipment for freight handling, the company has 
fourteen express motor cars, 94 express trailers and two 
special scenery cars arranged for operation on the com- 
pany’s lines, these being non-interchangeable on ac- 
count of the radial coupler equipment. 

At the present time the company’s freight haulage 
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equipment is being supplemented by the addition of 100 
steel underframe wood superstructure drop-bottom coal 
cars of 100,000 lb. capacity. These cars are used for 
the purpose of allowing handling of coal shipments in 
one direction and sand and gravel in another direction, 
thereby preventing one empty haul. They also can be 
utilized by local coal dealers who use portable elevators 
for loading coal in wagons from drop-bottom cars. 
Further, this type of car can be utilized where clam- 
_ Shells are used for unloading purposes, thus making the 
car a general utility car for coal, sand, gravel, crushed 
rock and other similar material. The particular feature 
in design is that although the car has a flat bottom, 
which makes possible top unloading, it also has a drop- 
door bottom corresponding to an ordinary hopper car. 
By the successful negotiation of an agreement for the 
electrification by the Illinois Traction System -of the 
main tracks of the Illinois Central and the Wabash 
Railroads at Champaign-Urbana, the electric railway 
will have, by the addition of a small amount of con- 
necting track, a belt line for freight use in these twin 
cities where franchise and equipment limitations do not 
permit it to send freight trains through the streets. 
The electrification of the tracks of the Illinois Central 
Railroad extends from Staleys, IIl.; to Champaign, II1., 
a distance of a little less than 4 miles, and the electri- 
fication of the tracks of the Wabash Railroad from 
Champaign to Urbana, a distance of 2 miles. This, to- 
gether with the small amount of connecting trackage 
required, gives a very important belt line at a rela- 
tively small cost and at a saving of duplication of in- 
vestment in railroad trackage in those cities. The new 
route also eliminates a number of sharp curves and 
provides an additional interchange for the Illinois Cen- 
tral. Securing the consent of these two steam railroads 
for this electrification of their own main lines for this 
purpose is looked upon as something much out of the 
ordinary in the electric railway field. On this belt line 
and within three blocks of the business district of 
Champaign a large piece of property has been bought. 
Here the company expects to construct a modern freight 
house with steam track layout having a capacity of 
twenty cars. The new belt line will permit handling 
increased carload business through elimination of track 
obstructions and franchise limitations. It enables 
the length of trains to be increased and thereby 


An Intensive Campaign of Physical Improvements and Merchandis- 
ing of Its Service Has Built Up a Large Increase in Freight 


Business on the Illinois Traction System. 


Locomotives Developed by the Company Have Greatly 
of the System 
Substantial Operating Economies 


Increased Capacity 
Produced 
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Duplication of Investment Was Saved in Acquiring a Belt Line 
Around the Cities of Champaign and Urbana by Electrification 
of Portions of the Illinois Central Railroad Main Line and 
a Section of the Wabash Railroad. Map Shows 
Old and New Routing 
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Increases in Carloads, Tonnage and Freight Earnings Were Made 
-by the Development of Through Freight Business on the 
Illinois Traction System. Improved Facilities 
Made the Increase of This Business Possible 


reduces operating cost. At the same time freight house 
and steam track facilities will be improved. Theline haul 
will be decreased from 6.24 miles to 5.78 miles, the belt 
line being actually shorter than the main line. Elimi- 
nation of freight operation from the streets of Cham- 
paign and Urbana will permit continuous haul for all 
classes of freight with no restrictions on equipment. 

Completion of the belt line at Champaign will give 
the system belt line service around all of its principal 
cities. It already has in operation belt 
lines around Springfield, Decatur, Ed- 
wardsville and Granite City, thus 
speeding up and facilitating freight 
movement where it had once been 
slowed down or even made impossible 
by city track conditions or city fran- 
chise provisions. Steam track facili- 
ties have been greatly increased during 
the year in Peoria, Springfield, Bloom- 
ington and Edwardsville. Special plat- 
forms for the unloading of automobiles 
from freight cars have been built at 
several points, 

When truck competition cut seri- 
ously into local business it was con- 
cluded by the management that the 
salvation of the property lay in the 
development of long-haul freight busi- 
ness, and it was therefore necessary 
to win an equal traffic basis for the ar- 
rangement of through rate tariffs and 
interchange with the steam railroads. 


New Articulated 


and Have 
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This campaign for recognition was carried on with such 
success that the road now has traffic agreements with 
approximately 1,600 existing common carriers, railroads 
and boat lines reporting to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The Illinois Traction System is now han- 
dling carload and less than carload freight traffic from 
coast to ccast and frcm Canada to the Gulf of Mexico. 

In order to stimulate the long-haul traffic the company 
has recently established off-line general agents in impor- 
tant. freight originating distant points as follows: New 
York, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, Minneapolis, Kansas City, and Tulsa, Okla. 
These agents are working on a per car commission basis 
on traffic originating in cefined territories, Expenses of 
the agents are paid by themselves. This arrangement 
has given the Traction System wide advertising and has 
secured hundreds of cars of freight which would have 
otherwise been lost to ecmpeting roads. 

Much freight as well as passenger business has been 
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plements, household goods, furniture, beverages, textiles, 
canned goods and other articles of various kinds. Car- 
load shipments during the year amounted to 62,417, an 
increase over the preceding year of 14,876. Less than 
carload shipments during the same year reached a total 
of 92,194 tons, showing a substantial increase over the 
year before. 

As the company has its own bridge across the Missis- 
sippi River and terminals in the heart of St. Louis, 
merchandise is loaded daily there for the principal 
points along the lines of the system. Next morning 
delivery of such shipments is made at local destinations. 
Important traffic arrangements have been made with 
connecting lines for the handling of less than carload 
merchandise. This year an arrangement has been made 
whereby the merchandise loaded one day in Chicago on 
the Santa Fé Railroad is received at Morton, IIl., by the 
Illinois Traction System, transferred to Peoria, Ill., and 
the next morning put into the various set-out cars loaded 
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One Hundred New Steel Underframe, Drop-Bottom Coal Cars Recently Acquired by the Company May Be Unloaded with Clamshellis 
or by Dumping the Contents. This Makes a General Utility Car for Unloading Coal, Sand, Gravel or Other Similar Material 


picked up through tips furnished by the “Go-Getters 
Club,” employees who have sent in tips relating to future 
movements which might be secured by the company’s 
agents. Names of thcse who give these tips are pub- 
lished in “Current Tcpics,” the company’s house organ, 
and much interest has been stirred up among the 
employees in this werk. As an aid in the building of 
freight business, the traffic department issued an indus- 
trial and shippers’ guide of 130 pages to encourage 
closer relations between the company and manufac- 
turers, shippers, merchants and receivers of freight on 
the system. This guide, which was distributed among 
shippers, covers the towns and cities located on the 
Illinois Traction lines, giving a list of all stations, in- 
dustries in each, their location as to railroad and facts 
about the cities themselves, their resources, populations 
and development. 

In carload shipments the company made an interest- 
ing showing during 1925 with 28,635 cars of coal, 
6,989 cars of sand and gravel, 3,908 cars of forest prod- 
ucts, 2,900 cars of grain, 2625 cars of petroleum and 
petroleum products, 165 cars cf potatoes, 3,349 cars of 
iron and steel, 2,462 cars of brick, 1,413 cars of automo- 
biles, 640 cars of cement, and other carload shipments 
of hay, butter, cheese, wool, hides, coke, ores, salt, 
asphalt, suger, syrup, m-lasscs, beats, lime, plaster, im- 


from that point. The scheduled time on such shipments 
from Chicago to St. Louis, Springfield, Decatur, Bloom- 
ington and other points is second morning delivery from 
Chicago. This is practically as good freight service as 
that given by the direct steam roads operating between 
Chicago and St. Louis. 

Installation of charcoal heaters has enabled the com- 
pany to secure a substantial share of the potato move- 
ment from the Minnesota district to its own territory 
during the winter. During the year ended April 30, 
1926, 269,673 tons of coal were handled over the system 
from the coal mine at Gillespie, Ill., owned by the Vir- 
ginia Coal Company. During the same period hundreds 
of tank cars of oil were handled from the Oklahoma 
fields and the Wood River-Roxanna district. A total of 
2,900 carloads of grain and grain products going to the 
markets of the country at Chicago, St. Louis and other 
points were handled from 43 grain elevators located 
exclusively on the lines of the company. Close contact 
between the car distributing department and these eleva- 
tors has resulted in eliminating the annoyance and diffi- 
culty from car shortage with which grain elevators have 
so frequently contended. Bread is shipped daily from 
St. Louis to points as far distant as Peoria, Decatur and 
Champaign, being delivered between 7 and 8 o’clock 
each morning. 
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Transportation a Vital F actor 
in City Growth 


By M. Jayo! 


Inspector-General of Local Transportation in the Prefecture of the Seine, Paris 


HE topic of the relation be- 

; | tween city planning and trans- 
portation will be discussed 
under the three heads which formed 
part of the recOmmendations of the 
speaker on this subject at the last 
meeting of the International Tram- 
' way, Interurban Railway and Bus 
Association.+ This speaker, Georges 
Delavenne, member of the Munic- 
ipal Council of Paris and president 
of the Paris Transportation Com- 
mission, offered for adoption three 
conclusions, which were as follows: 
1. Local city transportation sys- 
tem assists in distributing the pop- 
ulation of the city, in encouraging 
the movement out from the center 
and increasing to some extent the 
ability of the city to gain inhabi- 


The vital relation of transportation 
to city growth is proved by the 
experience of different cities, espe- 
cially Paris. The author also shows 
the effect of the construction of 
transportation systems on land 
values and points out the need for 
careful consideration of transpor- 
tation questions and provision for 
adequate carrier service in city 
planning. A method is suggested 
for determining the necessary 
speeds and carrying capacities of 
local transportation lines in differ- 
ent circumstances. The article is 
accompanied by most interesting 
tables 


‘and the means by which it lives.” 


Transportation cannot be considered 
the only factor in the growth of 
cities, but it is doubtless an im- 
portant, even indispensable, factor 
of such growth. 

The first evidence of the need of 
local transportation in a growing 
city is from within. It comes when 
the demand for ground for. new 
residences and new industries is so 
great that they can find it only in 
the suburbs. Without transporta- 
tion these additions to the city’s 
social and industrial life must either 
develop new social and business 
centers close to where the people 
live or else these enterprises cannot 
locate within the city at all. With 
the introduction of transportation 


tants. 


the inhabitants can choose their 


2. Transportation lines are also 
necessary in building up undeveloped territory, but their 
routes in such districts should be laid out under the 
direction of an impartial and disinterested commission. 

3. Transportation lines should seek to supply a serv- 
ice providing a maximum of speed, consistent with the 
physical and other limitations present, and capacity at 
all times, so far as it can be done with economy in opera- 
tion and first cost. 


EFFECT OF TRANSPORTATION ON CITY GROWTH 


This subject is not a new one to be considered by the 
international association. It was discussed at length 
by Mr. Dausset at the 1912 convention and by Mr. 
Delavenne at the 1924 convention. The latter was par- 
icularly happy in his outline of the genesis of modern 
cities when he said that in their first stage, without 
transportation, they begin by becoming congested at 
their centers, but with the expansion of local transporta- 
tion a centrifugal movement develops and results in an 
increase in the demand for transportation much in ex- 
cess of the increase in population. This is clearly shown 
in Table I, which is based on reports secured from 
guestionnaires sent out by the international association. 

This table, however, shows no constant relation be- 
tween the second and the third vertical columns. 

Mr. Brunhes says in his “Geography of Humanity,” 
“A city is not an independent unity; it is affected by 
the soil on which it rests, the climat2 in which it exists 


*Abstract of paper presented at the biernal m e ing o- Unon 
internationale we Tramways, ce Ckemirs de Fer d L.té ét Lo>-al 
et de Transports Publics Automobiles, Barc.lona, Spain, Oct. 
10-16, 1926. 

+See Evectre Ratway Journal for Aug. 2, 1924, page 171. 


homes on the basis of the time re- 
quired to travel between the points where they live and 
their places of work, rather than upon the distance be- 
tween the two. The city then enters a new phase of its 
evolution. 


POINTS ILLUSTRATED BY PARIS 


It is through this evolution that the city of Paris 
passed during the-nineteenth century. In 1800 it had 
an area of a little more than 13 square miles. Its av- 
erage density was 159 inhabitants to the hectaire (or 
about 64 to the acre), but commerce and manufacture 
were confined to very small establishments, the center 
ot the city was closely congested and the suburbs were 
sparsely inhabited. Between 1800 and 1817 there was 
en increase of 165,000 inhabitants, but local transporta- 
tion was almost entirely by cab. It was not until the 
period from 1836 to 1841, the epoch of the development 
of the steam railroad, that the city began its rapid 
growth, and in 1856 it had reached a population of 


TABLE I—INCREASES IN PERCENTAGE BETWEEN 1910 AND 1925 


Per Cent Per Cent 
Pér Cent Per Cent Increase in Inerease in 
Increase in Increase in Rides per Car-Miles 
Population Passengers Innabitant Run 
Served Carried per Year per Year 
Glasgow 36 106 53 54 

15 84 53 15* 

0 75 76 4] 

12 105 82 

14 64 43 35 

55 40 19* 51 

13* 58 74 41 

6 53 47 29 

9 60 47 

5 0.7 5% 

2 47 44 


*,ecreasc, 
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1,174,436. This period was accompanied by a great 
decrease in population density in the central sections. 

The first common carrier enterprise in Paris was in 
1828, when Mr. Baudry received authority to establish a 
system of buses and eleven lines were put in service. 
By 1836 the number of buses in operation in Paris 
reached 378, and in 1856 all of the bus companies were 
consolidated into one system. In general, the lines 
cperated to the city limits, where they connected with 
suburban bus lines, and all, of course, were operated by 
horses. In 1856, also, the General Omnibus Company, 
the consolidated company, received a franchise to build 
two street railway lines, and in 1854 the first section 
of the steam Belt Railway was put in service. Tables 
II and III give statistics of the Paris local transporta- 
tion system up to 1890. 


TABLE II—STATISTICS OF LOCAL TRANSPORTATION 
IN PARIS, 1855 TO 1890 


Miles of Route 1855 1865 1875 1885 1890 
Omnib: 94 183 163 146 1 


eM. 245 2. Sex Soa Soe 50 
be a = 18 37 175 183 
Belt lines. steam. ............- a 16 24 26 33 

Wetel soc. 67... ck Se 94 217 224 347 366 

Passengers Carried in Miltions 
bre Ss n's tes eee ee 36 104.6 115.6 105.7 114.5 
ge ewe ee ee i 2.8 15.2 136.1 135.6 
Belt lines, steam.............. LS 4.9 13.9 31.0 34.0 
Wedd: a Pee ee 3604012. 448 7 272 


TABLE III—RIDES AND TRANSPORTATION EXPENDITURE 
PER INHABITANT, PARIS 


Total Average per Inhabitant 
Year Population Hides Expenses in Dollarg 
1061 58s. SEL ee -2  tome 1 696.741 56 $3.53 
Lo eee ee ee 1,825,274 72 4.19 
AM ae occ eae ee 1,988,806 99 5.18 
eee ee ee ee ee 2,344,550 136 5.98 
TRB. ees CSN cen ae eee 2,424,705 155 6.56 


The three decades from 1860 to 1890 were accom- 
panied by an increase in population of about 50 per cent, 
with a rapid growth in all sections. The suburbs grew 
most rapidly, but in 1891 there were three sections in 
the center of the city with a population of nearly 400 
to the acre. 

We are now approaching the time of the construction 
ef the Metropolitan subway, the electrification of the 
tramways and the use of automobile transport, which, 


TABLE IV—PASSENGERS (IN MILLIONS) CARRIED IN LOCAL 
TRANSPORT, PARIS 


Y Bus Tramways Subway 
bb Bs Sa eye amen eer Se Ee aS 135.2 426.4 428.8 
TOUS ee ee a oe ae 246.2 477.4 467.5 
19, 32 oe gc Sen Sees cae ee c Sete 396.6 405.9 
hk ee peas See eres 19.9 508.5 588.3 
TS ee et eee eo eee 95.4 589.9 726.6 
ae Sn eee. Se a 245.9 626.3 637.5 
is Sear Clery ti = Repay eye 337.5 682.3 704 8 
PRES eke Se. Sad 5 ot eee 344.5 720.0 793.8 


*Service largely discontinued because of war conditions. 


beginning with 1900, had a decisive influence on the 
distribution of population, particularly the development 
of the suburbs. Recent statistics are shown in Table IV. 


FIGURES FROM BUENOS AIRES 


Somewhat similar results have followed the expan- 
sion of transportation systems in other cities. Thus, up 
to 1869, the city of Buenos Aires had no means of local 
public transport. It had a population of 177,787 with 
a density of population in four sections in the center 
of the city of about 173 inhabitants to the acre, while 
the density in the outer sections was less than one-tenth 
of this number. } 

The first street railway lines were put in operation in 
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1870, and in three years had developed a traffic of 
12,000,000 passengers, corresponding to 56 rides per in- 
labitant per year. Seventeen years later, or in 1887, 
the system was carrying more than 36,000,000 pas- 
sengers annually, or an average for rides per inhabitant 
of 96. There had been an increase in density of popu- 
lation in the center of the city in the four sections men- 
tioned of from 10 to 34 per cent, but by far the larger 
part of the additions to the population was in the sub- 
urbs. The latest figures (1924) from Buenos Aires 
show a population of 1,838,561, with 807 km. (504 
miles) of tramway track and the number of passengers 
per year about 650,000,000. 


RELATIONS BETWEEN THE INCREASE IN LAND 
VALUES AND RAILWAYS 


Speakers at the 1910 convention in Brussels and at 
the 1912 convention at Christiania pointed out the close 
relation between railway development and land values, 
and especially the rapid increase with railroad exten- 
sions of values of land near the center of the city. Thus, 
a quarter of an acre at the corner of Madison and State 
Streets in Chicago, which sold in 1830 for $20, changed 
kands in 1836 for $25,000, in 1856 for $45,000 and in 
1894 for $1,250,000. Somewhat similar figures could be 
cited from the experiences in many other large cities, 
made possible only because of transportation. As the 
creator of these values, the city should participate to 
some extent in this gain, as by the purchase of tracts in 
areas to be developed by new transportation lines, by 
assessments on rea] estate so improved or in some other 
way. Transportation extensions should also be made in 
a systematic way under government direction properly 
tc develop the new territory. 

In Paris these developments are under a city planning 
commission whose authority extends over all of the de- 
partments of the Seine, with powers to lay out streets, 
parks, sewer systems, water systems, extensions of ex- 
isting transportation systems, etc., but the extent to 
which the transportation systems may be guaranteed 
against an operating deficit because of an unremuner- 
ative fare to develop these outside areas is still a de- 
batable matter in France. 


QUESTIONS OF SPEED AND CAPACITY 


The close relation indicated between transportation 
and city development emphasizes the need of both speed 
and capacity in the transportation system. The actual 
rate of speed required by the cars varies with the cir- 
cumstances. In a town of small area a moderate speed is 
adequate, but in a large city, with distant suburbs, the 
matter of speed becomes of the greatest importance. 
Mr. Jayot, in his thesis on city planning, has en- 
Geavored to give the rate necessary under different con- 
ditions. “Let us assume,” he says, “in a city practically 
in the form of a circle, that the time of travel from the 
circumference to the center should be twenty minutes, 
of which fifteen minutes is spent on the transportation 
line and five minutes walking and waiting for cars, and 
that the density of population should not exceed 200 per 
hectaire (about 73 per acre). Then, by a simple cal- 
culation, the following conclusions are reached: 

“Walking (at a speed of 23 m.p.h.) becomes too slow 
when the city reaches a radius of more than 2 of a mile. 
This radius corresponds to a population of 60,000 in- 
habitants and some transportation system, either tram- 
way or bus, is necessary. Such systems (with speeds 
of 73 m.p.h.) should answer for cities until the radius 
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reaches 2 miles, or corresponding to a population of not 
more than 600,000 inhabitants. Then faster transit is 
needed. Local subway lines (speed 154 m.p.h.), with 
local stops, answer for cities up to a radius of 43 miles, 
or with from 600,000 to 2,400,000 inhabitants. Express 
rapid transit lines with schedule speeds of 25 m.p.h. or 
more become necessary where the radius is 64 miles 
and the population reaches 6,000,000.” 

With the speed between termini determined, the next 
question is how it may be obtained by different means 
of transit. Within cities it appears difficult to increase 
the speed of vehicles on the public streets. Actually in 
Paris the tramway lines have an average schedule speed 


TABLE V—ELECTRIC RAILWAY DATA FROM DIFFERENT 
CITIES IN 1925 


a-’|2 & $ | 2 
Ee e & 3: 3 Average 
eg O8 4. Ea a 2 Schedule 
City 28 E> w Zs ZA 6) os Speed 
32 | 235 /a5| 82 | 8é3 
Se | sa2/S8| s€ | 2 H 
a gs] § so $35 | In Kilo-| In 
oF >i et =s > of. zee . 
& yy < =e < meters | Miles 
Argentine Fae] 
a eg 1,839 559.6 | 304} 2,835 J(e) 40-50 |/c) 11 6.9 
(ac) Brussels... .. . re 45 
- pega 900 224.5 | 249 839 12 7.5 
Se a en 0 : 4 ‘ 
ea 72 173.5 | 240 438 5 12 1:5 
oy ana wee ees 735 134.7 | 183 | (d 908 27-52 13 8.1 
rance 
Paris tramways. --/ 4,568 [1,065 | 407 |(c)4,298 |(c) 47-56 |(c) 11.5 | 7.2 
Paris subways... . . 793.8 | 407 | 18.40 B3S1001 . So55 Sele hee 
(a) Lyons..... ---| 1,000 181.8 | 182 741 35-76 12 7:5 
(6) Lille-Roubaix..| “650 50 77 149 46-100 12 7.5 
(a) Marseilles...-.| 618.8 | 171 276 715 39-55 9 5.6 
eaux....-..-.] 407 95.2 | 233 386 42 10 6.2 
Sy eee 250 i 46.4 | 185 178 ae 9.8 8.11 
trassburg... .. ; 45. E 
(Great Bran 5.2] 213 320 12 
C OD. eee fe Ye ees 416 78 9.6 | 6.0 
Glasgow.. 1533 : 460.7 | 325 1,086 62 15 9.3 
ee 
“a “ella 558. 144.8 | 259 284 70 12.8 | 8.0 
a) Amsterdam....} 712.2 | 129.4 | 181 | (/) 568 26-50 (2A2 Fos 
a voNeees 601.8 | 60.0] 99 236 35-70 13.5 | 8.4 
aly 
FIN... .---.--0- 500 190 | 380 530 45 12 7:5 
Norway 
a piensa 20 5. 44-86 10.8 | 6.8 
~<a 3 85.0 | 265 230 0 
Warsaw.......... 992.4 | 220.5 | 222 431 52 7.5 
Posen... -....--:. 218 23.6 | 107 112 48 11.7 | 7.3 
Spain 
Barcelona. ....... 1,000 238.7 | 238 630 38-90 10 6.2 
Sweden 
ein Moon sees - 119.0 | 270 500 35 12 z. ; 
urg.. . 1 5. 1 s 
Suit alana 65.0 | 258 | (g) 299 
(a) Zurich. . 205.5 | 52.2 | 254 290 40 15 9.3 
eS ros! Cee ETH ey Be 204 40 15 9.3 
Le ee oe 163 18.9 | 116 112 34-58 13 8.1 


(a) figures are for 1924. 

(bd) an interurban line. 

(c) figures :elate to tramways only. 
(@) of which twelve are motor buses. 


(e) of which 1,368 are motor buses. 
(f) of which eleven are motor buses. 
(g) of which nine are motor buses. 


of about 7.2 m.p.h., with a maximum of 9.4 m.p.h. and 
a minimum of 5 m.p.h. Motor bus lines make an aver- 
age schedule speed of 8.4 m.p.h., a maximum of 15.5 
m.p.h. and a minimum of 6.4 m.p.h. The figures re- 
ceived by the international association from a ques- 
tionnaire from various cities in Europe and the Argen- 
tine give about the same rates of speed, as shown in 
Table V. By the use of express buses, such as were put 
in service on a few lines in Paris in 1925, scheduled to 
make a minimum number of stops, a considerable gain 
over the figures mentioned above have been secured, 
but the: amount of such service installed has been 
limited because the gain in time on most routes has 
not made the service worth while. In Paris the average 
distance between stopping points for passengers for 
both buses and tramways is 375 m. (1,230 ft.). 

On the Paris subways the gvcrage schedule speed is 
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154 m.p.h., although the stations are only about 1,640 
ft. apart. 

The Council of the Seine recently passed favorably on 
a proposed monorail system between Paris and St. Denis, 
a distance of about 2.1 miles, where it is expected that 
a speed of 50 m.p.h. can be made, or the run can be 
made in 33 minutes, without any stops. The monorail 
will be about 50 ft. above ground, supported on columns 
500 ft. apart. If constructed, it might throw some light 
on possible rapid transit lines of the future. 


ADEQUATE CARRYING CAPACITY 


The second condition mentioned was for the transport 
lines to be of a carrying capacity adequate to the needs, 
so far as can be done with economy in operation and 
first cost. Capacity, in turn, is dependent on both head- 
way and capacity of the unit vehicle. Most of the com- 
panies replying to the questionnaire of the international 
association increase their capacity during rush hours 
by the use of trailers, although most of them admit that 
trailer operation reduces the speed. In Paris the carry- 
ing capacity of the motor car is 49 passengers and of 
the trail car 56. The motor buses in Paris have a 
capacity of 38 passengers if of the four-wheel type and 
48 passengers if of the six-wheel type. A train of five 
cars on a Paris subway has a carrying capacity of more 
than 60 passengers per car. 

The headway on individual street railway lines of 
heavy traffic in Paris is two minutes, reduced to one- 
half minute where several lines use a common trunk. 
On the bus lines the headway is one minute for lines 
separated and 25 seconds for lines using a common 
trunk. In consequence these lines have for tramways 
with trail cars an hourly capacity of about 3,600 people 
and the bus lines have about 2,500 people. The subway 
line has, during nineteen hours of the day, an average 
hourly capacity of 8,000 passengers, but during the 
rush hours this is considerably increased. The ac- 
companying table gives some statistics on this speed 
and other data of a number of cities in western Europe. 


Key System’s Boat Launched 


ITH appropriate ceremonies and in the presence 
of a notable throng, including city officials and 
men and women of prominence in the bay region, the 
new ferryboat Peralta, which is the first of two boats 
now being constructed by the Key System Transit 
Company, was formally launched at the Moore ship- 
yards in Oakland, Cal., Oct. 14. The new craft will be 
ready for service about Jan. 1. The boats will be 
known as the Peralta and the Yerba Buena. Peralta is 
the name of an old Spanish family whose history is 
interwoven with that of the East Bay section. The 
family of Don Luis Maria Peralta was the first to settle 
in the East Bay. Yerba Buena was the name given by ~ 
the Spanish to what is now the city of San Francisco. 
There was another ferryboat known as the Yerba Buena, 
the first to be built for the Key System. This craft has 
now been sold, but its name will be given to the new 
Doat, largely for sentimental reasons. The two new 
boats will be ready for launching in Uctober and will 
be placed in service before the first of the year. Lines 
of a battleship have been followed in their construction, 
giving them a striking and solid appearance. Each will 
cost $849,565. They were designed by Hibbs, McCauley 
& Smith. 


North Shore Uses New Equipment for 
Dispatch Freight 


N INNOVATION in the handling of less than car- 

load lots of freight will feature this phase of 
service on the Chicago, North Shore & Milwaukee 
Railroad as flat-car and trailer equipment specially 
designed for the North Shore line is placed in regular 
operation between Chicago and Milwaukee. 

This is the first equipment of its kind to be used on 
any railroad in the United States. It differs from 
equipment somewhat similar in nature in that the auto- 
motive trailers are mounted on the flat cars without 
the wheels being removed. Special runways are pro- 
vided whereby two trailers are mounted on each flat 
car. Interlocking devices hold the trailers securely in 
place during rail transit. 

The trailers eliminate all extra handling of ship- 
ments, since they are loaded at the point of departure 
and unloaded at their destination. After being loaded 
they will be hauled by motor truck to a central point 
where they will be mounted on flat cars. Deliveries 
of the trailers will be made in similar manner to all 
parts of the cities served by this new type of equipment. 

Since the North Shore trains enter Chicago over the 
elevated tracks of the Chicago Rapid Transit it is not 
feasible to provide freight car facilities in downtown 
Chicago. This form of pick up and deliyery is prac- 
tically a necessity to successful operation. For some 
years it has been the custom to pick up and deliver 
freight in automotive equipment and transfer it to rail 
cars at the southern end of the surface section of the 
North Shore. This required double handling at these 
terminals and the consequent checking. This equipment 
will therefore avoid the extra handling of merchandise. 

The first of the order of flat cars and trailers has 
already been delivered, and the balance of the order 
is scheduled for delivery by the middle of November. 
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One of the Rail Car Trailers Used on the North Shore for Holding 
Two Steel Box Automotive Trailers Used in Shipping 
Dispatch Freight between Chicago and Milwaukee 


New chassis also have been ordered to convert trailers 
now in use to the interlocking type. 

The trailers are of 8-ton capacity each, with 7x17-ft. 
metal container bodies manufactured by the Trailmo- 
bile Company of Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Car Heater to Utilize Motor Rheostat 
Losses 


AN ELECTRIC heater, designed to utilize the energy 
usually wasted in motor rheostats, has been 
installed on one of the cars of the United Railways & 
Electric Company of Baltimore. Patents to cover it 
have been applied for in the name of the company’s 
engineers, who conceived the idea. The heaters are 
beneath the seats and can be grouped in any desired 
manner to possess approximately the same ohmic resist- 


NORTH SHOR 
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New North Shore Merchandising Equipment Consisting of Two Steel-Pox, Kubber-Tired Trailers that Can Be Shipped Intact on 


Their Own Wheels on a Special Flat Car. 


The Trailer Units Are Built by the Trailmobile Company 
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One Car in Baltimore Is Equipped with Heaters Which Utilize 
the Energy Usually Dissipated in Motor Rheostats. 
In Warm Weather They Can Be Put Out 
of the Circuit in Whole or in Part 
ance as the exteriorly located rheostat. Means are also 
provided whereby the exterior rheostat or résistance 
may be used selectively, depending upon the season of 
the year or the temperature. This selection is made by 
a simple switch or control device, easily operated 
by the motorman or conductor ahd necessitates no 
change in the wiring of the controller or other parts 
of the car, aside from certain additions. The heaters 
can be grounded in the case of a short circuit. 
- As shown in the illustration, the heaters are arranged 
to replace the ordinary foot rest. Later designs are 
provided with guards so that passengers will not come 
into direct contact with the heater cases. 


- Operator’s Name Carried on Fare Box 


‘AR operators of the El Paso Electric Company are 
known to the passengers by name. After experi- 
menting with various methods of posting the operator’s 
name for the benefit of the passengers, such as placing 
a nameplate in the 
vestibule or on the 
bulkhead, the company 
has selected the side 
of the fare box as the 
most satisfactory lo- 
cation. The operator's 
name is stamped on 
an aluminum name- 
plate which fits into 
a slot on the side of 
the fare box. The 
letters are raised 
while the background 
is painted blue. These 
plates are light and 
compact, being no 
larger than a pocket 
comb, and are easily 
carried in the trip- 
sheet holder. One 
operator’s plate is re- 
moved and that of his 
relief inserted at the time register readings are taken, 
thereby making it unlikely to forget to make the change. 
Another advantage of this lecation is that in changing 
ends the name, being attached to the fare box, is always 
changed. Moreover, the visibility of this location is 
particularly good. - 


To Personalize Its Railway Service 
the El Paso Electric Company 
Places Each Operator’s Name 
on the Fare Box of His Car 
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Track Shift Relieves Traffic 


Congestion 


Location of Single Track Slightly Off Center on 
Narrow Street Gives Room for Double Line of 
Vehicles on Left and Single Line on Right 


Y SHIFTING its track on Acushnet Avenue 2.79 ft. 
away from the center of the street the Union Street 
Railway, New Bedford, Mass., has made a substantial 
contribution to the relief of traffic congestion. For- 
merly with the car tracks in the center of the street it 
was impossible on account of vehicles parked along the 
curbs for a moving automobile to pass on either side 
of a street car. With the tracks offset it is now pos- 
sible for an automobile to pass on the east side and 
Many annoying delays have thereby been eliminatéd. 
Acushnet Avenue is a north and south business street 
with stores on both sides. Its width from property line 
to property line is 50 ft. Approximately 8 ft. is taken 
on each side of the street for a sidewalk, leaving 34 


Southbound Car on Offset Tracks Passing Northbound 
Automobile Without Interference 


Track on Acushnet Avenue, New Bedford, Mass., Has Been Shifted 
2.79 Ft. to One Side, Giving a Clear Roadway of More than 
15 Ft. Between a Car and the Curb on the Left-Hand Side 


ft. for vehicular roadway. With a 9-ft. car in the 
center of the street the clear roadway on each side was 
only approximately 123 ft. This was insufficient for a 
moving automobile to pass between a parked machine 
and a car. When an automobile was moving in a direc- 
tion opposite to that of a car, considerable maneuvering 
was necessary before the passage could be arranged. 

On this street the cars operate in a southerly direc- 
tion only and the tracks have now been moved 2.79 ft. 
off center toward the right, or west side. This gives 
a clear space on the left or east side of slightly more 
than 15 ft. between the car and the curb, sufficient for 
one line of parked automobiles and one moving line. 
Thus under the present arrangement northbound auto- 
mobiles move freely on this side of the street. South- 
bound automobiles must travel behind southbound street 
ears. The offset continues for a distance of fourteen 
blocks or a total of 3,579 ft. 
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Kerosene Preheaters Make 
Possible Asphalt Work 
in Cold Weather 


EROSENE - BURNING pre- 
heaters constructed in the local 
shops of the Northern Texas Trac- 
tion Company, Fort Worth, Tex., 
have been used with success in 
emergency patch paving of asphalt. 
Necessity in this case was the 
mother of invention. A street was 
repaved by this company last win- 
ter and the asphalt torn out while the 
weather was fine, but when the new 
asphalt was to be replaced a day or 
so later the weather had turned cold 
and rainy. By the use of the pre- 
heaters the old asphalt was dried out 
and heated so that the new asphalt 
coated rock could be properly worked. 
The preheater consists of a 2x6-in. 
burner tube and ?-in. air pipe with 
cutoff valve that connects the burner 
tube to the air compressor. A ?-in. 
fuel pipe and flexible hose extends 
to the kerosene supply. The heater 
is arranged with a staff so that it 
can be held in position and directed 
at one point. 


Los Angeles Railway Finds 


Pit Grinder Saves Time 


N A recent trial of a new pit 

grinder just installed in the shop 
of the Los Angeles Railway a pair 
of wheels were ground, and put back 
into service in one hour and 35 
minutes. The same operation would 
have required several hours with the 
former method of grinding wheels 
in vogue in this shop. 

The grinder is installed in the pit 
below the tracks and is driven by a 
20-hp. electric motor. When flat 
wheels are detected the car is pulled 
over the center of the grinding 
wheels and a pair of screw jacks 
with the bases resting on the plat- 
form are placed so as to lift the truck 
and car body so that the wheels will 
be normally about 1 in. above the 
rail. Gap rails in the track are then 
removed and the grinding wheel is 
brought into position by means of a 
screw. The car wheels are revolved 
by the motors geared to them. 
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Preheaters Made by Northern Texas Traction Shown in Use on a Street in Fort Worth. 
These Burners Make It Possible to Work with Asphalt Coated Rock 
During Wet and Cold Weather 


The machine is double-ended so 
that two wheels can be ground at the 
same time. The rotating of the 
wheels is cut down to the desired 
speed by a special combination of 
resistor units. The grinder is 
equipped with a fan which exhausts, 
through a system of pipes, dust and 
particles of metal detached in the 
grinding process. These are forced 
into a receiving chamber. After the 


wheels are ground the gap rails are 
replaced and the jacks lowered until 
the wheels rest on the tracks so that 
the car can be rolled away. 

Where it is necessary to grind the 
wheels on trailer axles which are not 
equipped with motors the axle is 
driven by a special arrangement of 
pulleys, gears and sprockets which 
have been designed by the staff of 
the mechanical engineer of the rail- 


Grinding a Pair of Wheels with the New Pit Grinder in the Shop of the 
Los Angeles Railway 
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way. Previous to the installation of 
this grinder, wheels had to be re- 
moved from the truck and brought 
to a stationary grinder for truing up. 
This operation was slow, tedious and 
expensive. Increased traffic made it 
necessary to use some other means 
and the pit grinder is the result. 


Your “Rough Riders” are dan- 
-gerous, uncomfortable and un- 
Eliminate them by 


profitable. 
improved maintenance. 


Stop on Coil-Straightening 
Vise Saves Workman’s Time 


N REWINDING railway motor 

armatures which have strap wound 
coils it is the usual practice of elec- 
tric railways to strip off the old in- 
sulation and reinsulate the coil. 
After the old insulation has been 
removed an important part of the 
preparation of the bare copper part 
is to straighten it in a vise before 
reinsulating. Owing to the shallow- 
ness of the vise jaws, the placing of 
a coil in the proper position for 
straightening may consume consider- 
able time. 

In order to provide an easy method 
of aligning the coil in the straighten- 
ing vise, the Brooklyn-Manhattan 
Transit Corporation, in its depart- 
ment of electrical repairs, has its 
‘straightening vises provided with 
curved clips which extend underneath 


Ay Bz -Vise 
C ‘Step y 


Curved Clip Underneath Jaws of Straighten- 
ing Vise Enables the Workman to Place 
Armature Coils in Position for Straighten- 
ing Without Difficulty 


the full width of the jaws when they 
are open. The accompanying illus- 
tration shows the construction. A 
and B are the two jaws of the vise 
and C is the curved clip which ex- 
tends underneath. This clip does 
not interfere with the movement of 
the jaws, but acts as a stop so that 
the coil can be dropped into position 
quickly. 

The usual operation is for the 
workman to open the jaws sufficiently 
so as to receive the coil and with one 
hand he drops the coil into position, 
while with the other he operates the 

- vise handle to squeeze out any kinks 
from the coil leads. The curved clip 
eliminates trouble of alignment and 
a little experience enables the work- 
man to straighten coils rapidly. 


New Equipment 


Available 


High-Lift, Deep-Overhang 
Floor Crane 


HERE shops are not provided 

with overhead cranes or some 
type of overhead traveling hoist, 
portable floor cranes are a convenient 
accessory. Heavy parts can be re- 
moved directly from cars and trans- 
ported to workbenches for over- 
hauling by one man without much 
exertion. In order to provide a floor 
crane which is light and which at 
the same time has high lift, deep 
overhang and a low base, the Man- 
ley Manufacturing Company, York, 
Pa., has brought out a new type. 
Different styles of this crane provide 
for a lift from the floor varying 
from 6 to.73 ft. and with an over- 


hang varying from 30 to 38 in. The 
weights of the cranes range from 
300 to 770 lb. The base is con- 
structed so that it may be run under 
a car body or motor car. The struc- 
ture is on the cantilever bridge prin- 
ciple. The base is a combination of 
steel and heavy I-beams. With the 
heavy base and light superstructure 
the center of gravity is low. The 
light superstructure also makes it 
possible to have a deeper overhang 
with a higher lift and a lower base 
than would otherwise be possible un- 
less danger of the cranes becoming 
topheavy resulted. The operating 
handle provides a leverage of 12 
to 1 when in its center position and 
the handle may be pulled through a 
slot to its extreme length so as to 
double the leverage ratio, making it 
24 to 1. A steel drum is provided for 
the chain so that it will not crowd 
or slip down from one convolution 
to another. 

The wheels have wide faces and 
are fitted with roller bearings so that 


Crane of One-Ton Capacity for Handling Equipment of Passenger Cars and Light 


Trucks. 


It Has a 7-Ft. Lift and 35-In. Overhang 
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transportation of heavy equipment 
can be carried out easily by one man. 
A small wheel is provided in the 
center at one end for steering. This 
can be locked to make the crane im- 
movable while it is being loaded or 
unloaded. For bus overhauling the 
crane can be used instead of an in- 
cline for raising one end of the bus 
while working under the chassis. 
There are no thrust bearings, worm 
wheels or complicated parts to cause 
trouble. 


New Features in Line 
Switch Equipment 


MPROVEMENT in operation and 

decrease of need for maintenance 
are accomplishments claimed for new 
line switch equipment for type K con- 
trol brought out by the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company. 
There are three new major pieces of 
equipment, a type UM-2-A magnetic 
line switch, a TC-2 control and reset 
switch and a TA handle switch, con- 
nected to a type K controller, all of 
which embody many features not in- 
cluded in older equipment. 

The new equipment does not affect 
the present standard scheme of con- 
nections. It can be installed in place 
of the present line switch equipment 
without changing the cables on the 
car. The line switch is a light- 
weight unit especially designed to 
prevent freezing of contacts and 
false opening or closing. The blow- 
out and arcing parts are designed to 
handle heavy overloads and short 
circuits quickly and effectively. An 
air trip cylinder is also provided for 
use with standard type of control 
safety devices. 

The control and reset switch is 
inuch lighter and the mechanism is 
more accessible than the older type. 
It is equipped with a blow-out ar- 
rangement that eliminates the neces- 
sity of a blow-out coil, which in the 
older type switches was the source of 
annoyance because of the space it 
occupied and danger of open cir- 
cuits. The switch is inclosed in a 
black molded Moldarta box with a 
hinged cover. All parts are easily 
accessible. 

The handle switch takes the place 
of the ratchet switch, with more sat- 
isfactory results. It is mounted on 
the top plate of the controller in- 
stead of at the bottom as in the 
ratchet switch. By inclusion of a 
certain amount of lost motion be- 
tween the main operating handle and 
the main drum shaft provision has 


been made for a set of make and 
break control contacts. This lost 
motion insures the breaking of the 
circuit to the operating coil of the 
line switch before the main drum 
starts to move to the “off”? position. 
This eliminates arcing and burning 
of the controller. No change is in- 
volved if the safety control devices 
are applied on top of the handle. The 
over-all height of the controller with 
the TA handle switch is no greater 
than with the standard handle. 


Three Types of Rail Bonds 


OMPLETE absence of metallic 

pockets which interfere with the 
welding arc is claimed for three new 
types of rail bonds being manufac- 
tured by the American Steel & Wire 
Company of Chicago, Ill. These are 
known as Arcon bonds and are for 
application by the copper metallic 
are welding process. 

The first of these is the Arcon “A” 
bond, which is a U-shaped steel 
terminal bond for application to the 
rail head. Designed to provide a 
free and open welding space the steel 
terminals tilt the 
bond to clear the 
splice bars. The 
heavy steel lugs 
retain the weld- 
ing metal and the 
metal can be built 
on a slope to the 
top of the rail to 
deflect wagon 
wheels and sim- 
ilar foreign ob- 
jects. The strand 
is positioned in 
the terminals to 
insure a homoge- 
neous weld be- 
tween the strand 
ends and the head 
of the rail: with 
easy arc manip- 
ulation. A seam- 
less steel sleeve 
dampens and ab- 
sorbs vibratory 
stresses in the 
strands and pro- 
tects it from the 
heat of the are. 


This Arcon “F"' Bond May Be Applied to the Rail Base 


A special design was worked out 
for the Arcon “C” rail bond with 
the idea in mind of its application to 
the rail head when a Weber joint is 
used. The steel terminal design is 
such that all parts of the terminal 
rail and conductor are accessible for 
welding. A low resistance all copper 
connection is easily and quickly ac- 
complished. Accompanying illustra- 
tions show both “A” and “C” bonds 
actually applied to rail joints. 

If it is desired to apply the bond 
to the rail base around the splice bar 
the Arcon ‘“F” bond may be used. 
The steel terminal is designed to 
co-act with the angle of the rail - 
flange to retain the welding metal. 
In this long flexible bond complete 
fusion between the strand ends and 
the rail base is accomplished with a 
minimum amount of welding elec- 
trode. All wumnecessary retaining 
walls have been eliminated so as to 
permit easy penetration by the weld- 
ing arc. A heavy hook is provided 
to hold the bond in place preparatory 
to welding. This hook is so designed 
that it will fit easily between rail 
and tie. 


Arcon “A” Bond Applied to Rail Head 
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Motor Carrier Regulation Considered 


Railroad and Utilities Commissioners Discuss Important Phases of Trans- 
portation at 38th Annual Convention in Asheville, N. C.—Factors in 
Bus and Truck Control for Interstate Service a Leading Topic 


EpitTor’s Note—That the industry may 
be informed, in this issue is published a 
telegraphic report of the proceedings of the 
annual meeting of the National Association 
of Railway and Utilities Commissioners held 
in Asheville, N, C., Nov. 9-12. 


This report contains a synopsis of com- 
mittee reports of interest to the electric 
railway industry. Discussion of interstate 
bus regulation, uniform bus accounts, serv- 
ice and fares of electric railways are in- 
cluded. In next week’s issue will be pub- 
poe extracts from these reports in more 
detail. 


: The trend of thought in the minds of 

state regulatory authorities is of vital in- 
terest to every utility. "The JourNat has 
covered the meeting for the electric railway 
industry in order that this information may 
be available promptly. 


EPRESENTATIVES from the 

Public Utilities Commissions or 
similar regulatory bodies of some 30 
states met in Asheville, N. C., Nov. 9 
to 12 for the 38th annual convention of 
the National Association of Railroad 
and Utilities Commissioners. : 

Several subjects of interest to elec- 
tric railway men were included in the 
reports presented by standing commit- 
tees and in addresses delivered during 
the meeting. Regulatory problems con- 
nected with the operation of motor 
vehicles were given an important place 
on the program and occupied a consid- 
- erable part of an entire day’s session. 
President A. G. Patterson, chairman of 
the Alabama Commission, in his open- 
ing address outlined a number of fac- 
tors connected with the motor vehicle 
subject. His view was that existing 
state authorities should be employed as 
the agencies by which regulation, both 
intrastate and interstate, should be 
carried out. He also expressed the view 
that “in devising such legislation the 
rights and interests of existing carriers 
by rail or by boat should of course not 
be ignored.” A more complete extract 
from Mr. Patterson’s address relating to 
this subject will be printed next week. 

In discussing common carrier rates 
the president made a strong plea in 
favor of checking the tendency since 
the war for the encroachment of fed- 
eral upon state authority in regulation. 
A similar view with respect to the ex- 
tension of federal authority was ex- 
pressed by many speakers during the 
convention, including Commissioner 
J. J. Esch of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. This latter view was 
contained in an address the subject of 
which was the commerce clause of the 
American Constitution. 

Further reference to the matter of 
automotive regulation was made in the 
reports of the committees on state and 
federal regulation, motor vehicle trans- 
portation, express and other contract 
carriers, and by the special committee 


on motor vehicle legislation. C. C. 
McChord, counsel of the National Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce, dis- 
cussed the interstate regulation of 
motor vehicles from the automotive 
viewpoint. A brief outline of the posi- 
tion taken by the Motor Bus Division 
of the American Automobile Associa- 
tion in preparing a bus regulatory bill 
for presentation to Congress was given 
by S. M. Markell, attorney for the 
automotive interests. Mr. Markell 
urged the expediency of concentrating 
effort on the passage of interstate bus 
regulatory legislation independent of 
truck regulation on the ground that 
such action involves no recession from 
the principle that both bus and truck 
transportation should be regulated. He 
pointed out that opposition to truck 
regulation is more determined than that 
to bus regulation, and that the problems 
presented by the truck are considerably 
more complicated than those involving 
the bus. 


COMING MEETINGS 
OF 


Electric Railway and 
Allied Associations 


Nov. 16-18—Society of Automo- 
tive Engineers, National Transporta- 
tion and Service Meeting, Boston, 
Mass. 


Nov. 17-18—Iowa Electric Railway 
Association, operating and mainte- 
nance section, annual convention, 
Fontanelle Hotel, Omaha, Neb. 


Nov. 17-18—Central Electric Traffic 
Association, regular meeting, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., Keenan Hotel, 9 a. m. 


Nov. 19—New York Railroad Club 
—annual meeting. Engineering Socie- 
ties Building, New York City, 8 p.m. 


Dec. 3—American Electric Rail- 
way Association, Metropolitan Sec- 
tion, Engineering Societies Building, 
New York City, 8 p.m. 


Dec. 6-9— American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, annual meet- 
ing, New York City, Engineering 
Societies Building. 

Jan. 25—New York Electric Rail- 


way Association, winter meeting. 
Hotel Commodore, New York City. 


Feb. 3-4—Central Electric Rail- 
way Association, winter meeting, 
Toledo, O., Commodore Perry Hotel. 


A decided difference of opinion arose 
in the discussion. Commissioner Ivan 
Bowen of Minnesota voiced strong op- 
position to any federal legislation on 
the subject on the ground that this 
would be another step toward extension 
of federal authority and also that it 
is highly desirable to insure the devel- 
opment of a competitive form of trans- 
portation, which he claimed would help 
hold freight rates to a minimum. Al- 
though Minnesota commissioners were 
alone in this extreme position there was 
considerable difference of opinion re- 
garding the matter of advocating bus 
legislation separate from the control 
of trucks. The question was finally 
disposed of by a resolution leaving in 
the hands of the committees on motor 
vehicle transportation, motor vehicle 
legislation, and state and federal leg- 
islation the power to carry on the work 
of supporting legislation before Con- 
gress looking to the regulation of 
automotive vehicles in interstate com- 
merce. 

The committee on statistics and ac- 
counts of public utility companies 
indorsed the classifications for bus 
companies with annual operating rev- 
enues of more than $100,000 and those 
with operating revenues of less than 
$100,000 adopted by the American Elec- 
tric Railway Association. 

In the report of the committee on 
service of public utility companies of 
which J. F. Bell, lieutenant-colonel, 
Corps of Engineers, United States 
Army, was chairman, a strong state-_ 
ment was made in favor of giving 
more consideration to good service than 
to cheap fares in the regulation of 
electric railways. Extracts from this 
report will be published in next week’s 
issue of the JOURNAL. Indorsement of 
the recommendation of the National 
Conference of Street and Highway 
Safety regarding the establishment of 
automobile stops at dangerous railroad 
crossings is contained in the report of 
the committee on safety of railroad 
operation. Experience in Minnesota, 
where such a law is in effect, is pre- 
sented to show the reduction in acci- 
dents and fatalities that has resulted. 

A strong indorsement of the inde- 
terminate form of utility franchise was 
carried in a resolution presented by 
Commissioner Esch of Wisconsin. 

Addresses were delivered during the 
convention by Joseph B. Eastman, 
chairman Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission; John H. Small, chairman 
Rivers and Harbors Congress; John J. 
Esch, Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion; M. H. Aylesworth, president Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company; Alex- 
ander Forward, secretary - manager 
American Gas Association; Carl D. 
Jackson, member American Bar As- 
sociation committee on uniform reg- 
ulatory law. Short discussions of 
relations with the regulatory commis- 
sions were made by representatives of 
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several public utility associations and 


companies. 
John F. Shaughnessy, chairman 
Nevada Public Utilities Commission, 


was elected president for the ensuing 
year. Other officers elected were Henry 
G. Wells, Massachusetts, first vice- 
president; Lewis E. Gettle, Wisconsin, 
second vice-president, and James B. 
Walker, New York, secretary. 

The next meeting of the association 
will be held during the third week in 
October, 1927, at Dallas, Tex. 


American 


Association News 


Public Not Interested in 
Railway Troubles 


TRAIGHT from the shoulder talks 

by C. S. Ching, supervisor of indus- 
trial relations United States Rubber 
Company, and Walter Drey, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager Forbes 
Magazine, advising electric railway 
men to stop telling the public their 
troubles and to begin advertising their 
accomplishments, were the features of 
a meeting of the Metropolitan Section, 
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A.E.R.A., held in the Engineering 
Societies Building, New York City, 
Nov. 5. Abstracts of the outspoken 
comments of these speakers appear 
elsewhere in this issue. 


High spots of the recent Cleveland 


convention were outlined in a_ short 
talk by Guy C. Hecker. He quoted 
figures showing the amount of space 
used for the exhibits and spoke of the 
unusual interest displayed by the public. 
The proceedings of the various affiliated 
associations were briefly summarized 
for the benefit of those: who had been 
unable to attend the convention. 

A. L. Hodges presented the report of 
the secretary and stated that the mem- 
bership of the Metropolitan Section is 
now 1,164. The report of the treasurer 
was also read by Mr. Hodges. Follow- 
ing the talks by Mr. Ching and Mr. 
Drey, officers were elected for the 
coming year. The program was con- 
cluded with several excellent entertain- 
ment features. 

The new officers are: President, T. R. 
Langan; first vice-president, R. F. Car- 
butt; second vice-president, P. W. J. 
Smith; third vice-president, C. F. Scott; 
secretary, A. L. Hodges; treasurer, 
George H. Ord. Three new members 
were elected to the executive committee 
one more than usual owing to the elec- 
tion of C. F. Seott to a vice-presidency. 
The new members are J. F. Lamb, W. G. 
Straight and W. J. Stanton. 


Railway Outlook Has Changed® 


To Furnish Local Transportation Regardless of the Type of Vehicle Is 
the Duty of the Industry—Public Favor Must Be Wooed, 
Not Taken for Granted 


By WALTER DREY 
Vice-President and General Manager Forbes Magazine 


ESPITE the fact that a news- 
paper man if he were charged with 

the responsibility of running a railway 
couldn’t meet the problems half as well 
as you meet them, yet he feels per- 
fectly justified in criticising the work 
that you are doing. When you are in a 
public service business—and it isn’t 
purely a burden that faces you as 
transportation men, because it faces 
every other public utility—it is not 
merely a problem of delivering 100 per 
cent service, whatever the conditions 
may be. After you have delivered such 
service you have got to be constantly 
telling that public such service as you 
have delivered to them is 100 per cent. 
The reason why a _ transportation 
company must use advertising in order 
to maintain its public relations in the 
proper fashion is this: We people in 
the newspaper business are concerned 
with news, and you only reach or get 
into the news columns when something 
happens that is news. When a man 
does what he is expected to do, that is 
not news. In other words, if a man 
leads a decent, exemplary life and goes 
home to his family every night and 
raises his children as they should be 
raised, he can live that way from the 
cradle to the grave and he probably 
will never see the front page of a 
newspaper. But let that same man run 


*Abstract of a talk given at a meeting 
of the Metropolitan Section, A.E.R.A., New 
York, N. Y., Nov. 5, 1926. 


off with another’s man wife, or let that 
man do something outside of what he 
is expected to do, and he immediately 
becomes “news” and his activities have 
to be reported. 

By the same token, when anything 
goes wrong on the railway, that is 
news and will find its way into the news- 
paper columns. When everything goes 
right on the railway that isn’t news. 
That is just what you are expected to 
do, and you don’t see the light of day 
as far as the news columns are con- 
cerned. It therefore becomes the job of 
the transportation company to tell the 
story of the operations in the form of 
advertising, to capitalize every possible 
resource that you have in telling your 
own story. 

One of the chief problems today in 
public relations is to establish in the 
minds of the public the idea that you 
are at least trying to do the right 
thing, regardless of the lapses you 
have, because whatever you do will 
never be perfect. When you once do 
that, you will get an entirely different 
attitude with your public and with your 
community. _When once I am funda- 
mentally convinced that the man who 
is serving me is trying to do the right 
thing, I will excuse a lot of lack of 
service, whether it is my butcher, my 
baker, or my candlestick maker. When 
I get the idea that the man I am trad- 
ing with is not trying to do the right 
thing, even though he gives me what 
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appears to be 100 per cent service, I © 
am still suspicious of him. He loses my 
trade regardless of the quality of the 
goods or the perfection of the service 
that he performs. 

My mind goes back to the time of a — 
meeting of the American Electric Rail- © 
way Association three or four years 
ago at Washington. For the previous 
five years the electric railway industry 
as a whole hadn’t been sure of its own 
future. Then a brand-new idea took 
hold of the men in this business, be- 
cause suddenly the realization came 
that they weren’t in the electric rail- 
way business at all, that they were in 
the transportation business, that the 
transportation business was essentially 
a controlled monopoly, that it didn’t 
make a bit of difference whether the 
vehicle was propelled by gas, by gaso- 
line engine, or by electric motor, or 
what-not, that the business of this in- 
dustry was to haul the greatest number 
of people in the most comfortable way 
at a fair profit to themselves. The 
moment that thought took hold, it 
marked the rise of a new day, and it 
marked an epoch so that the people 
who were identified with the industry 
once more saw opportunity and a 
chance to be rewarded for the service 
that they performed. 

That is where the electric railway in- 
dustry stands today in the publie mind. 
We don’t think of you as operating any 
particular type of vehicle, but we do 
hold you responsible to give us the very 
best service that it is possible for you 
to give under any given conditions. 

To my mind, the hardest pill that any 
group of men had to swallow was that 
which transportation men took when 
they accepted the bus. When a man 
has been trained for years to believe 
in the supremacy of electric power to 
meet any and all conditions under any 
and all circumstances, by the time he 
reaches middle age it is difficult sud- 
denly to realize that mechanical devel- 
opment has created a situation where 
the thing which he thought was omnip- 
otent has limitations. It is a tough pill 
to swallow. It was a very, very difficult 
thing for the traction men to take, but 
they took it like men. 

Electric railway conventions today 
are no more like the conventions of 
three years ago in morale, in spirit, in 
attitude, than day is like night. That 
condition has been brought about 
within the last two or three years. One 
other thing remains to be done. You 
have got to tell the public your story. 

It is like this: A fellow goes out to 
court a girl and he woos her. When he 
woos her he is constantly putting his 
best foot forward. Then he marries 
her. After that he may continue woo- 
ing her for, a year or two, and then 
comes that stage of take-it-for-granted 
—you are here, and I am here, and 
everything is all right. The street rail- 
way industry was married to the pub- 
lic for 25 years, and after that they 
came mighty close to getting a divorce. 
Then came the realization that a new 
courtship had to be started, that the in- 
dustry had to woo the public all over 
again. Now you have started wooing 
and you have won your public once 
more, don’t take your public for 
granted. Continue to woo the public 
as long as you are on the job. 
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Hearings Begun in 
Kansas City 


Start Is Made on the Discussion of 
Questions Involved in Settlement of 
Franchise Extension Matter 


At last week’s meeting of the special 
committee of the City Council of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., appointed to negotiate 
with the Kansas City Public Service 
Company in devising provisions for a 
new street railway franchise it was 
decided to hold two night meetings or 
hearings each week following the next 


scheduled meeting, set for Nov. 10. 


DEAN’s STATEMENT INTERPRETED 


The statements made two weeks pre- 
viously before the Council committee 
by Dean H. E. Riggs of the University 
of Michigan, in connection with valua- 
tion figures he had set upon the local 
properties for the federal court, were 
again discussed at the Council fran- 
chise hearing last Thursday afternoon. 
Both Mayor Beach and Councilman 
Henry L. McCune interpreted the 
statements to be that Professor Riggs 
meant that the valuation of the prop- 
erty in its present condition should be 
about $18,000,000, but after the pro- 
jected rehabilitation program is*com- 
pleted the property should be evaluated 
at approximately $25,000,000. 

The dean’s statements were read be- 
fore the meeting, and it was pointed 
out that he had said, “after the prop- 
erty has been put in good shape to 
operate, it ought to be allowed earn- 
ings on a capitalization of $25,000,000.” 

Judge McCune also referred to the 
valuation of $18,000,000 mentioned in 
Dean Riggs’ report to the federal court, 
in which he also stated that about 
$7,000,000 would be required to re- 
habilitate the property; the Judge con- 
tended these references tended to bear 
out the fairness of the proposed valua- 
tion figure of $18,000,000. 


PRESIDENT. STATES HIs CASE 


William G. Woolfolk, president of 
the company, said he was of the opin- 
jon that his company could not accept 
a valuation as low as $18,000,000. In 
explanation, he cited the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s ruling that 
when a property is purchased at a 
low price all expenditures for rehabili- 
tation must go into the capital account 
of the operators. Mr. Woolfolk also 
expressed the belief that Dean Riggs 
had said the property had a valuation 
of $25,000,000 on Jan. 1, 1925, which 
definite statement appeared at one point 
in the dean’s recent testimony, in an- 
swer to a direct question. 

In speaking of fares in connection 
with the probable earnings of the com- 
pany, Mr. Woolfolk made the following 
statement before the committee: 


Kansas City cannot expect for some time 
to get a lower rate of fare than that pro- 


vided for in the extension franchise. We 
believe that in a new franchise valuation 
provision should be made for cost of mate- 
rials and supplies getting lower; this would 
reduce expenses and could be used to- lower 
fares. 

For several years we do not expect to 
earn much above operating expenses, Pro- 
vision should be made so we could earn 
$2,000,000 to $2,500,000. In five years the 


receivers averaged $1,934,108 a year. With 
conservative and economic operation we 
know we can do better than that. With 
necessary improvements and new equip- 
ment, we believe the road in a -few years 
will be able to earn $2,500,000 a year. 

~ We would be glad to see the present 
ordinance stand, if we could earn 6 per 
cent on the valuation it permits. Taking 
the original valuation of $25,000,000 ana 


bringing it down to date by adding to it 
the cost of permanent improvements as 
soon as permitted by its provisions, we 
would be permitted to earn 6 per cent on 
a valuation of $43,000,000. But we know 
that could not be done. 

We want a franchise which will permit 
the company to earn a fair return on the 
present rates of fare; also any new money 


» Which may be put into it, other than main- 


tenance and repairs. 


In his testimony last month Dean 
Riggs recommended 8 per cent as a 
fair return for a public utility, which 
he said would leave 2 per cent for de- 
preciation, or for amortization at the 
end of a 50-year period. 

The Council committee has asked 
Fred W. Fleming and Francis M. Wil- 
son, until recently receivers of the 
property, and E. M. Stayton, city mem- 
ber of the board of control of the com- 
pany, to testify at. the next hearing. 


Planning Board Agrees with 
Boston Elevated 


In the pending discussion between 
the Boston Elevated Railway and the 
Mayor of Boston over the construction 
of a subway under Governor Square, 
so as to eliminate some of the traffic 
congestion on the surface, the Elevated 
scores through a new proposition which 
comes from the Metropolitan Planning 
Division. It would cost about $5,000,000 
to build the subway, on which the 
Elevated company would have to pay 
the rental, but it would cost only about 
$1,400,000 to carry out the suggestions 
of the Planning Division. This plan 
would lift Beacon Street traffic over 
Commonwealth Avenue so as to elimi- 
nate both trolley and auto congestion 
in the street; there would be no cross- 
ings of lines. There would be a ramped 
viaduct, ornamental in design, a sort of 
two-level highway overpass from Com- 
monwealth Avenue to Beacon Street. 

While this is only a suggestion, it is 
important because it comes from a 
body which two years ago advocated a 
subway at this point. Today the Plan- 
ning Division says that it is a serious 
matter to suggest that the car riders 
of Boston assume an added burden of 
several million dollars which they 
would have to pay for the cost of the 
subway. The proposed viaduct would 
not interfere with any future extension 
of the subway in Commonwealth Ave- 
nue, Beacon Street or Brookline Avenue. 


Another Chicago Snare 


Ahead 


Sectional Favoritism Basis for Opposi- 
tion Which Blocks Appointment of 
Citizens’ Traction Committee 


The plan to appoint a citizens’ ad- 
visory committee on Chicago traction 
matters, which was drafted and ap- 
proved by the local transportation com- 
mittee of the City Council, went awry 
on Nov. 4 when it was ensnared in a 
sectional battle in the Council. 

Seven prominent Chicago business 
men were to have been appointed to the 
committee at that time by the City 
Council. The names proposed for the 
committee were James Simpson, Rufus 
L. Dawes, George Woodruff, Patrick 
Nash, Stuyvesant Peabody, John Hayes 
and George F. Nixon. 

After several hours of debate, it de- 
veloped that the principal objections to 
the plan was that Loop interests were 
being favored to the detriment of out- 
lying wards. Mayor Dever’s message 
to the City Council on the previous day, 
in which he urged that immediate steps 
be taken toward construction of a 
downtown subway system, paid for by 
special assessment and the city’s trac- 
tion fund, was also cited as further 
indication of this sectional favoritism. 
It is now considered unlikely that the 
proposal will again be brought up for 
discussion for another two or three 
weeks. 


ASSESSMENT PLAN ADVOCATED 


That there would be serious trouble 
ahead for any such plan as contained 
in the report of the citizens’ subway 
commission, which was presented last 
August to the City Council (see 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL for Aug. 
28) and which served as a basis for 
the recommendations in Mayor Dever’s 
recent message to the Aldermen, was 
likewise made evident at the meeting 
of the local transportation committee. 

One of its most bitter opponents was 
Alderman John Toman, who stated that 
he would fight the plan when it comes 
up for consideration on Nov. 16 because 
it permits only 35 per cent of the cost 
of subways to be assessed from prop- 
erty owners. He especially resented 
the suggestion to take moneys from 
the city’s $45,000,000 traction fund for 
this purpose. He said: 

The special assessment ought to be for 
at least 75 per cent of the cost of the 
subways. Daniel L. Turner, consulting 
engineer of the New York subway commis- 
sion, said in a report three years ago that 
subways inereased the value of property 
75 per cent. It has been shown that the 


subways in Manhattan boosted values 
seven times and in the Bronx 5§ times. 
Take the Michigan Avenue link bridge 


right here in Chicago, costing $14,800,000 
The plan commission showed two years ago 
that the bridge had increased property 
values $90,000,000. The figure is now 
probably more than $100,000,000. Prop- 
erty owners should certainly pay more 
than 35 per cent of the cost. 
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Denver Tramway Case in 
Supreme Court 


City Attorney Henry E. May and 
Assistant City Attorney Thomas H. 
Gibson of Denver, Col., on Nov. 5 
presented to the United States Supreme 
Court a petition in which they seek 
reversal of the decisions of Federal 
Judge Robert E. Lewis in favor of the 
Denver Tramway. Among other things 
they contend: 


The trial court was without jurisdiction. 
The franchise is a contract between the 
people of Denver and the company. The 
franchise stipulates a 5-cent fare. The 
federal court cannot set aside the 5-cent 
fare provision of the franchise because the 
question of confiscation cannot enter into 
the enforcement of a _ contract. If you 
make a bad bargain, it is your own fault. 

The brief is based upon a decision 
of the United States Supreme Court, 
to wit: 

Provisions in ordinances granting fran- 
chises to railways that the rate of fare 
shall be not more than 5 cents or that the 
grantees shall not charge a higher fare 
are contractual, 

Attention is directed to the decision 
of the Colorado Supreme Court, to wit: 
“No perpetual franchise can be granted 
in Colorado.” 

Judge Lewis’ decision was to the 
effect that the franchise between the 
city of Denver and the Denver Tram- 
way, which contained a 5-cent fare 
clause, was “perpetual.” He did, how- 
ever, authorize the company to charge 
an 8-cent fare. 


Strike on Massachusetts 
Interurban Put Off 


The strike planned by the workers 
of the transportation and freight de- 
partments of the Boston & Worcester 
Street Railway, South Framingham, 
Mass., to go into effect on Nov. 5 was 
deferred by the carmen until Judge 
Edward F. Pierce of the Massachusetts 
Supreme Court could confer with offi- 
cials of the company and a committee 
of the employees. Conductors and 
motormen alleged that no attention has 
been paid to their demands for more 
wages and recognition of the union. 

When the strike was voted, the fol- 
lowing statement was given out: 


Patrons. of the Boston & Worcester 
Street Railway are notified that the motor- 
men, conductors, one-man car operators, 
bus operators and others employed in the 
freight and transportation departments are 
going to suspend work on Noy. 5, at 
12:06 a.m. 

We regret the necessity of doing this, 
but for more than a year we have been 
trying to get the receiver of the property 
to deal with us. He derlines to recognize 
our union, which has been organized on 
this property for thirteen years. We have 
been to the Supreme Court several times 
to get relief, but the receiver has blocked 
every attempt we have made to get it done. 

We have been acting with him and the 
officers appointed by him since February, 
1925, when he was appointed, and we be- 
lieve were doing so under our contract. 
He treats this contract as just a mere 
scrap of paper. On Aug. 10, after eleven 
months of effort to accomplish something 
with the receiver, our meeting voted to sus- 
pend work and left the time of such sus- 
pension in the hands of the committee and 
international officers. 

For nearly three months we have been 
endeavoring to arrive at some sort of an 
agreement with the receiver and have been 
blocked at every turn. We are givine the 
patrons of the road ample notice of this 
suspension. 


A statement by the receiver dis- 
closes that the union had asked au- 
thority to negotiate a new contract 
through outside parties, not responsible 
to the court. The receiver in reply 


asked the union to take its petition to 
the court in August, with the offer to 
have his attorney go along. P. J. 
O’Brien, Springfield, Mass., for the 
union, urged a postponement until 
Judge Pierce could act on the petition. 


Merchants Want Railways of 
New York to Operate Buses 


The committee on city transit of the 
Merchants’ Association proposed on 
Nov. 10 that the Board of Estimate 
should consider the rights of existing 
transit companies in the granting of 
new bus franchises and grant such 
franchises only to existing companies 
in Manhattan, the Bronx, Brooklyn and 
Queens for extension of present lines. 

The proposal was incorporated in the 
committee’s report of a consideration 
of the Board of Transportation’s rec- 
ommendation to grant new city-wide 
bus franchises, and the report opposed 
this recommendation in that it “dis- 
regards the principle of unification and 
economic utilization of existing means 
of transportation and fails to consider 
the property rights of companies now 
operating.” Among other things the 
report said: 


We believe that the existing surface, bus 
and subway lines should be encouraged lo 
develop bus lines within their territories 
as auxiliaries and feeders whenever circum- 
stances render such action desirable or 
practicable. Any other method of handling 
the question of surface transportation will 
merely lead to increased cost and further 
complications which would inevitably post- 
pone a solution of the transit problems of 
New York City. 

Provided equitable terms for any re- 
quired new bus franchises can be agreed 
upon with the companies specified, we sug- 
gest the following as a basis for combin- 
ing serviceable existing facilities with new 
and additional motor bus routes when 
shown to be necessary: 

For Manhattan—The existing motor bus 
system of the Fifth Avenue Coach Com- 
pany in combination with the lines of the 
New York Railways Company now con- 
trolled by -it. 

For the Bronx—The Third Avenue Rail- 
Way system controlling the Union Railway 
Company, and other lines extending into 
Westchester County. 

For Brooklyn—The combined trolley lines 
of the Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit Com- 
pany and the Brooklyn City Railroad. 

For Queens—Co-ordination under unified 
control of such existing surface lines as 
are serviceable, with such additional bus 
lines as may be desirable. 


New Chattanooga Cars Praised 


Public felicitations are due the 
Tennessee Electric Power Company 
for the public spirit recently ex- 
hibited in providing Chattanooga 
with the handsome new ears, as 
nearly noiseless as they can be 
made, and which are attractive and 
comfortable. Public utilities do not 
always show so marked a consider- 
ation for the comfort and the needs 
of their patrons, and when railways 
at last come to realize that in order 
to maintain competition with other 
modes of transportation they must 
provide equal accommodation with 
respect of comfort, ease of traction 
and promptness in reaching desti- 
nation, it is for the public to show 
appreciation. There is every reason 
to believe that the public will show 
its appreciation of the company’s 
enterprise by patronizing the cars 
_liberally.—Chattanooga Times. 


Gerard Swope Talks on Industry 
Responsibilities 

At the annual dinner of the Asso- 
ciated Business Papers, Inc., and na- 
tional conference of business paper 
editors held at the Hotel Astor, New 
York, on the evening of Nov. 10, 
with 300 in attendance, Gerard Swope, 
president both of the General Electric 
Company and the National Electrical 
Manufacturers’ Association, spoke on 
“The Responsibilities of Modern In- 
dustries,” dwelling on these as they 
concern, first, the industry itself; sec- 
ond, the public; third, the employee, 
and, last, the shareholder. Mr. Swope 
praised the business papers as inter- 
preters and counselors in the formu- 
lation of high industrial standards. 

Donald Kirk David, assistant dean 
Harvard School of Business Adminis- 
tration, spoke on “Aims and Responsi- 
bilities of Education in Merchandising,” 
and there was a_ presentation to 
W. H. Ukers in recognition of his 
services in establishing the standards 


of practice of the Associated Busi- -— 


ness Papers. M. C. Robbins of the 
Robbins Publishing Company made the 
presentation. Malcolm Muir, vice- 
president of the McGraw-Hill Publish- 
ing Company, Inc., was toastmaster. 


Court Upholds St. Louis 
Parking Provision 


The St. Louis Court of Appeals has 
upheld a St. Louis city ordinance which 
prohibits parking of automobiles in the 
down-town shopping district. The 
measure went into effect on Jan. 26, 
1926, and applies to the district bounded 
by Carr, Market, Fourth and Twelfth 
Streets. The decision is of interest to 
the local railway and bus companies, 
since it will enable them to avoid the 
delays incident to automobile owners 
trying to park in the downtown streets. 

The ordinance was attacked by John 
E. Corvey, an attorney, who was fined 
$5 and costs by City Court Judge Rose- 
can on July 8, last, for parking his 
automobile on Market Street. Mr. Cor- 
vey had sought to set the ordinance 
aside on the grounds that it bore the 
date “Jan. 25, 1925,” instead of “1926.” 
He also attacked the constitutionality 
of the law. Concerning the mistake 
in the date showing the approval of the 
Mayor, Judge Daues held that the or- 
dinance automatically took effect within 
twenty days, since Mayor Miller had 
not vetoed it, even if the error in date 
could invalidate the approval. 


15 per Cent Rate Increase 
on Elgin Road Deferred 


An increase of approximately 15 per 
cent in suburban passenger rates 
scheduled to become effective Nov. 12 
by the Chicago, Aurora & Elgin Rail- 
road, Aurora, Ill., has been postponed 
until next May. The petition was 
filed last June and a favorable de- 
cision was handed down by the Illinois 
Commerce Commission early this week. 
The proposed rates, made necessary by 
rapidly mounting labor and operating 
charges, were approximately equal to 
those charged by several competing 
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Steam Versus Electricity 


‘Trained Observer’s Inspection a Vivid 
Argument for Railroad Electrification 
—Merits of Both Roads Outlined 


Pursuant to an order from the editor 
of the Chicago Tribune, James O’Don- 
nell Bennett of the staff of that paper 
rode from Chicago to Milwaukee by the 
new electric line of the Chicago, North 
‘Shore & Milwaukee Railroad, 854 
miles, and returned by the old steam 
cars, 85 miles, making copious, prompt 
and careful notes on cost, speed, clean- 
liness, comfort and civility as offered 
by the respective roads. On the whole, 
) the little trip seemed to him about the 
most vivid argument for electrification 
/ of railroads that there is—and for the 
Tew spirit that seems to go with elec- 
_ trification. 

Both trains on which Mr. Bennett 
rode were on time, but the contrast in 
the appointments of the two was 
“striking,” to use a much-maligned 

_ word. The porter on the electric train 
wore spotless white linen; the patient 
soul on the steam train, who dusted 
and dusted and dusted, wore hot blue 
cloth. The washroom facilities on both 
trains were practically identical, save 
that the electric equipment was more 
on a doll house scale. On the steam 
_ train the magazine vendor shouted his 
| wares; on the electric train the porter 
» brought you the latest magazines bound 
‘in neat black folders. 
As the reporter ciphered it out the 
long and short of it is that the Chicago 
_& North Western steam railway saved 
him eighteen minutes, which, as he is 
not an important person, did not matter 
much to him. It also saved him from 
eye strain because its roadbed is solid 
as the rock of ages and its rolling 
stock like steel safes; hence little jolt- 
ing of the car and no swaying when he 
was reading. — 
The Chicago, North Shore & Mil- 
waukee electric railroad saved him 74 
cents, which is half the price of a good 
meal or of a tolerable reprint of some 
great book. It also pampered any self- 
esteem by treating him—in the matter 
of those fleeting courtesies which are 
so sweet a solace to a traveler—as if 
he were an important person. Above 
all it sent him from its train as he came 
to it—clean, good natured and rested. 
From the other line, owing to inevitable 
smoke and grit from the engine he de- 
parted with only one proper destination 
—and that a bathtub. 
In the course of his account of the 
trip Mr. Bennett set down distinctly 
the relative merits of the two roads 
under the heads: Cost, speed, cleanli- 
ness, comfort and civility. According 
‘to him civility on the electric line was 
perfect. It was watchful and alert, and 
it was tireless without being oppres- 
sive. Upon leaving Chicago the porter 
brought each passenger an afternoon 
newspaper (free), and 35 minutes out 
he served iced water and peppermints 
from a tray. All questions were an- 
swered with precision and promptness. 
Deportment of the electric station per- 
sonnel in both Chicago and Milwaukee 
was the same. Mr. Bennett never saw 
better treatment of passengers. 

On the steam line civility was good 
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to fair, shading off either to curtness or 
to slapdash. There was no offense in- 
tended or conveyed, but the employees 
certainly made you know your place as 
a passenger, “while the electric people 
treated you like company.” Neither 
personnel knew Mr. Bennett was a re- 
porter. The steam line civility was 
weakest in the stations—at the ticket 
windows—where the employees inclined 
to abruptness, sometimes answering 
questions scantily or with weary resig- 
nation. They displayed no interest in a 
passenger’s bewilderments or anxieties. 
As Mr. Bennett stated it: “They were 
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there to sell tickets, not to pamper 
you.” 

The sole annoyance on the electric 
was the swaying of the cars under high 
speed, making reading of small print 
difficult and legible writing impossible. 
In this connection Mr. Bennett said: 


In the diner luncheon became an ad- 
venture in dish balancing for me and a 
disaster for the tablecoth. Passing from 
ear to car while train was moving was 
dangerous, and the conductor anxiously 
warned passengers not to do it, and gave 
them a helping hand when they insisted on 
making the move. Manifestly the roadbed 
needs heavier ballasting and perhaps 
heavier rolling stock. Ventilation of cars 
was admirable and temperature right. 


Franchise Discussed at Jacksonville 


Management Sets Forth Reasons Why a Thirty-Year Extension is 
Necessary—Operating Statement Offered as 
Testimony of Company’s Position 


UBLIC hearings are being held at 

Jacksonville, Fla., on the proposed 
new 30-year franchise for the Jackson- 
ville Traction Company. The existing 
grant has four years to run. Several 
of the city’s clubs have indorsed the 
plan of a new franchise fair to both 
city and company. The franchise now 
pending before the Council was intro- 
duced in August by Councilman George 
J. Garcia. If the grant is passed by 
the Council it must be approved by the 
voters before it becomes valid. 

At one of the recent hearings Mr. 
Garcia explained how it was that he 
came to act as sponsor for the new 
grant. He indicated that as a cham- 
pion of better railway service he had 
conferred with John P. Ingle, manager 
of the company, but that Mr. Ingle had 
told him the banks would not loan the 
company money on a short franchise 
to make the extensions and improve- 
ments desired by the company and de- 
manded by the public. Mr. Garcia then 
said: 

I verified his statement, from a number 
of bankers. Then I told Mr. Ingle to draw 
up some kind of a bill and I would intro- 
duce it to “start action.” What I want is 
better service and I’m going to do every- 
thing in my power to get it. I believe if 
the city takes over the railway, it can be 
successfully operated, but if it does not, 


then let the company try to get a new 
franchise. Above all, we want better service. 


Another recent speaker was Giles 
Patterson. His most important concern 
appeared to be about the question of 
safeguarding the city’s interests. In 
making his recommendations, Mr. Pat- 
terson stressed the necessity of access 
by the city to the company’s records 
and the need for careful examination 
of the situation before a franchise is 
granted. He suggested that a new 
franchise require the company to file 
with the city all data covering its finan- 
cial operations. 

Mr. Ingle feels that the officers of the 
company are entitled to ask the city to 
relieve the railway of the 3 per cent 
franchise tax and the expense of pav- 
ing in order that earnings may be more 
nearly sufficient to attract the addi- 
tional capital the company must secure 
from time to time to enable the system 
to keep pace with the growth of the 
city and yet at the same time keep the 
fare at as low a figure as possible for 
the benefit of the car rider. 


Mr. Ingle was quoted as follows: 

I believe that as a matter of public 
policy the street car should be regarded as 
the poor man’s means of transportation 
and everything should be done to make the 
cost of a ride as low as possible. All bur- 
dens levied on the company tend to increase 
the fare, for in the last analysis we all 
realize that they are reflected in the fare 
and are paid by the car rider, 

But -there is another reason, and that 
is the financial ability of the company to 
continue to give adequate service with the 
additional investment of $750,000 we in- 
tend to make if a proper franchise is al- 
lowed and at the present fare. 

Our ‘financial statement for the year 
ended Aug. 31, 1926, is as follows: 


GYroSS: ;CArNIN Ss reps eteeaiataly cous alan els $1,584,731 
Operating expenses .....:...... 858,058 
BalanGey .roity anuriagsasistena atte ahs eats 726,673 
TAXES) cca Rane seas atarelenate 122,041 
‘Balance 12 sceek ee eee: ws ae 604,632 
Deprecigtion cic <ie,stesaesaeee «is: «nL ater 175,000 
Balancehis dom clots pa Seeeneeeteys f= ele, < ae $429,632 


This balance of $429,632 represents 8 per 
cent on an investment of $5,360,000 and 
while this may not be all that the owners 
of the property are legally entitled to re- 
ceive it might be regarded under the cir- 
cumstances as fairly good. 

Let us see what will happen to our bal- 
ance of $429,632 after we replace our 5 
per cent bonds with 7 per cent bonds, make 
the added investment of $730,200 and give 
the increased service that we contemplate. 

First we will run 737,800 more car miles 
which at 20 cents per car-mile will add to 
our operating expenses $147,560. 

We will lose $30,600 on the operation of 
the buses. 

Depreciation on the added investment at 
34 per cent will be $23,950. 

The additional investment will increase 
our taxes, we must estimate, $10,000. Addi- 
tional interest on the $1,245,000 bonds when 
we replace these 5 per cent bonds with 7 
per cent will be $24,900. This gives a total 
increase in expense of $288,120. 

We estimate that with the added service 
our gross earnings will increase 5 per cent, 
or $79,240, which, deducted from the added 
expenses of $288,120, leaves a net increase 
in cost of $208,880. 

If this net additional expense is deducted 
from the present balance of $429,632 we 
have left only $220,752, which is only 8 per 
cent on an investment of $2,760,000, and no 
reasonable person can claim that this is a 
fair return on a fair value of the property 
being used in serving the public. 


Advertisements Tell Railway Story. 
—tThe Duluth Street Railway is running 
in the newspapers a series of state- 
ments for the information of its patrons 
and public upon matters pertaining to 
street car service in the city of Duluth, 
Minn. The advertisements are signed 
Twin Ports Electric Lines. The first 
statement was called “Fare—7 Cents 
to Regular Patrons.” The next state- 
ment dealt with the cost of the ride. 
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One-Man Cars on Nineteen 
Routes in Buffalo 


With the extension of one-man car 
service to the Main Street and Ken- 
more lines, the two longest and most 
heavily patronized local lines in Buf- 
falo, N. Y., the International Railway 
is operating one-man cars on nineteen 
routes in the city, leaving two-man 
crews on only four lines. One of these 
four routes the company is seeking to 
abandon entirely and on one of the 
others the company is unable to oper- 
ate’ one-man cars because of the 
refusal of the city to grant permission 
to construct loops at the end of the 
route. It is the intention of the rail- 
way eventually to operate one-man 
cars on every local line in Buffalo. 

Twice the City Council of Buffalo 
has made unsuccessful appeals to the 
Public Service Commission to prohibit 
one-man car operation. A renewed 
request was made in a general bill of 


complaint filed by the city against the . 


company to the state utilities board 
two months ago. 


Alton Deal Approved 


The Illinois Commerce Commission 
on Nov. 5 issued a certificate of con- 
venience and necessity to the St. Louis 
& Alton Railroad, which will operate 
the old Alton, Granite & St. Louis 
Traction Company’s interurban line be- 
tween St. Louis, Mo., and Alton, Ill. 
The Illinois commission also approved 
the purchase by the new company of 
the traction company’s property from 
Louis Clements, special master, and 
E. M. Gregory, receiver for the Alton, 
Granite & St. Louis Traction Company, 
for $999,000. 


Changes in Seattle Service 


Operations of the Seattle Municipal 
Street Railway in Seattle, Wash., will 
be curtailed in one direction and ex- 
panded in another within a short time. 
The buses on Tenth Avenue Northeast, 
heretofore operated by private parties, 
began operation Noy. 1 under munici- 
pal ownership. Ten buses will travel 
the entire length of the avenue. Dis- 
continuance of shuttle service on sev- 
eral lines is also announced, including 
the Youngstown and Ray Street shuttle 
lines, as well as curtailment of service 
on the Lake Burien, Mercer Street and 
Boston Street shuttles. It is estimated 
that these curtailments in service will 
reduce operating expenses approxi- 
mately $100,000 a year. 


Rapid Transit Proposal Advanced 
at St. Louis 


Another step toward the rapid transit 
system proposed for St. Louis, Mo., was 
taken by the rapid transit committee of 
the Aldermen when it ordered Associate 
City Counselor Farris to prepare the 
drafts of legislative measures needed 
to pave the way for the system. 

These bills will provide for the legal 
status of a proposed rapid transit com- 
mission, the extension of rapid transit 
bonds for fifty years and for the placing 
of special assessments against property 
benefited by the proposed system. 

C. E. Smith, consulting engineer for 


the city, has estimated that it will take 
about fourteen years to complete the 
rapid transit program outlined in the 
recent report. About two years will be 
needed to pass the necessary legislation. 
The next two years would be devoted to 
building the down-town subways, and 
another fixe years for the second phase 
of construction, the extension of the 
tubes to Grand Boulevard. Finally five 
years would be devoted to the last stage 
of construction, the extension of the 
system to the city limits. Should St. 
Louis in the meantime decide to extend 
its city limits to the Franklin, Jefferson 
and St. Charies Counties lines it would 
take considerably longer to complete a 
rapid transit system to provide for the 
needs of the added territory. 

The aldermanic committee has not 
decided whether to provide for a sub- 
way or elevated system. 


Ten-Cent Fare Sought 
in Kingston 


The Kingston Consolidated Railroad 
has applied to the Public Service Com- 
mission for authority to charge a 
10-cent cash fare, three tickets for 25 
cents, and transfer privileges with the 
Kingston City Transportation Corpo- 
ration, operating buses in Kingston, 
N. Y. The present fare is 8 cents. 

In its petition the company says the 
total revenue in 1924 was $200,610 and 
total expenses $178,782, leaving $21,828 
available for return upon its property 
used in giving transportation service in 
Kingston, or 3.4 per cent. Total oper- 
ating revenues from Nov. 1, 1925, to 
Oct. 1, 1926, were $123,237 and the 
expenses of operation $93,622. Taxes 
paid were $10,443. The amount avail- 
able for return upon its property and 
contingent expenses was $19,533. 

Total operating revenues on the bus 
line from March 10 to Sept. 30, 1926, 
were $31,888 and total operating ex- 
penses $25,484. Taxes paid were $240, 
leaving $6,163 available for return and 
contingencies. 


The Mule Car Has a Day 
in Nashville 


The Nashville Railway & Light Com- 
pany put on a big parade on Oct. 29 
in Nashville, Tenn., demonstrating the 
60 years of progress from the mule car 
to the railway parlor coach. Public in- 
spection of the first mule car, first elec- 
tric car and ten new cars parked on 
Eighth Avenue North between Broad- 
way and Church lasted from 2:30 p.m. 
until 5 p.m. The parade, which boasted 
of a gold sword presented to Gen. An- 
drew Jackson, was led by the ‘“‘President 
Andrew Jackson,” a model of the ten 
new cars, costing $150,000. Distin- 
guished Tennesseeans live again in the 
coach names, namely, Andrew Jackson, 
James Robertson, founder of Nashville; 
John Sevier, first Governor of Tennes- 
see; President James K. Polk, and 
others. Each new car seats 44. They 
are finished in red, olive and white, 
have automobile-type brakes, wide, con- 
venient doors and steps, leather seats. 
Gone for 37 years, the old mule car 
returned for a day and the occasion 
was a festive one. 


Relief for St. Paul 
Property Denied 


The amendment to the charter of St. 
Paul, Minn., which would have enabled 
the City Council to relieve the St. Paul 
City Railway in whole or in part of 
certain charter and franchise require- 
ments relating to street paving and 
maintenance was lost at the election on 
Nov. 2. Although the vote was about 
60 per cent for the amendment, the law 
requires a 60 per cent majority of the 
votes cast at the election. A neglect to 
vote at all was against passage of the 
amendment. The proposed amendment 
in its purport did not relieve the com- 
pany, but it enabled the Council to act 
in these matters in such measure as 
might be deemed best for the interests 
of the city. The relief would have 
totaled $117,000 a year. 

_Thus the Council may not act even 
though the present fare rate of 8 cents 
and six tokens for 40 cents was fixed 
by the Minnesota Railroad and Ware- 
house Commission on the theory and a 
strong suggestion that relief along the 
lines indicated would be given the com- 


pany. Rate of fare is dependent upon — 


cost of service, and it had been urged on 
voters that street paving and mainte- 
nance under the city charter and the 
franchise are part of the cost of service. 


International Railway Against 
Higher Fare Opponents 


The International Railway, Buffalo, 
N. Y., has brought an equity action in 
the United States District Court against 
members of the State Public Service 
Commission, the board itself, the cities 
of Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Lockport, 
Tonawanda and North Tonawanda and 
the villages of Lancaster and LaSalle. 
The action asks for temporary and 
permanent injunctions restraining the 
defendants from interfering with the 
collection of new fare charges set forth 
in the tariff filed by the company with 
the commission in September. 

In its complaint the International 
Railway charges that the state is com- 
pelling the plaintiff to operate its lines 
at a rate of fare alleged to be con- 
fisecatory. The company asks United 
States District Judge John R. Hazel 
to designate two other judges to hear 
and determine with him the plaintiff’s 
application for an interlocutory injunc- 
tion and to hear evidence in the final 
determination of the equity suit. The 
company says its valuation should be 
fixed at $100,000,000 instead of the $22,- 
000,000 fixed by the New York State 
Public Service Commission several 
years ago in a former rate proceeding 
similar to the present one. 

The institution of the equity suit by 
the International Railway is the result 
of the refusal by the state commission 
to issue an order allowing the traction 
company to put into effect the tariff 
of increased fare charges which it 
filed on Sept. 16. The company seeks 
to increase its local fares in the city 
of Buffalo from 8 cents or two tokens 
for 15 cents to a 10-cent fare. Half 
fares in Buffalo would be increased 
from 3 to 5 cents. In the city of 
Niagara Falls it would increase local 


fares from 5 cents to 8 cents or two 
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tokens for 15 cents. It is proposed to 
charge half fare of 5 cents to children 
between the ages of five and twelve 
years. Local fares in Lockport, now 
6 cents, would be increased to 8 cents 
or two tokens for 15 cents. LaSalle 
local fares, now 5 cents, would be 
jumped to 8 cents or two tokens for 
15 cents. Interurban fares on the 
Buffalo-Niagara Falls and _ Buffalo, 


Lockport and Olcott divisions would be, 


increased from the present charge of 
2% cents a mile to 3 cents a mile. 


“L” Lease Argument Enrolls 
Services of Edward A. Roberts 


Edward A. Roberts, transit expert 
and consulting engineer, of New York, 
has been engaged by the United Busi- 
ness Men’s Association in connection 
with the discussion of the Frankford 
“L” lease, now under consideration by 
the Public Service Commission. Mr. 
Roberts attended the first hearing. He 
is preparing a list of questions concern- 
ing the earnings of the Philadelphia 
Rapid Transit Company. Harold M. 
Evans, representing the City Club, the 
Northeast Philadelphia Chamber of 
Commerce and the Civie Club, charged 
on Nov. 5 that complete facts with re- 
gard to the lease of the Frankford “L” 
to the Philadelphia Rapid Transit 
Company had not been brought out 
before the commission. 


Chicago Surface Lines Loses to 
City in Paving Decision 


A decision was handed down by the 
Illinois Supreme Court in Chicago re- 
cently declaring that the Chicago Sur- 
face Lines must pay for repaving when 
the city has torn up the street between 
its rails for installation or repair of 
sewers and water mains. This gives 
the city a potent weapon, it is believed, 
in its present negotiations with the 
Surface Lines for a new franchise. The 
decision ends a fight which has been in 
the courts for ten years and upholds 
a decision of the Appellate Court, which 
had reversed a Circuit Court ruling 
against the city. 


Franchise Extension Defeated 
in Barberton 


The franchise granted the Northern 
Ohio Power & Light Company by the 
city of Barberton last August was re- 
jected by the voters at a referendum 
election on Nov. 2 by the narrow mar- 
gin of 220 votes. 

A study of the result shows that sec- 
tions of the city where working people 
reside approved the franchise, while the 
so-called better residential sections 
voted against it. The company took 
the position that the issue was a civic 
one and that it was as much to the 
city’s interest to approve the ordinance 
as it was to the company’s. 

Since the rejection of the franchise, 
the Council has offered to repass the 
ordinance under the pledge that no 
referendum will be called. The com- 
pany has not decided to accept the pro- 
posal, feeling that it went too far in 
the defeated ordinance in agreeing to 
pay for paving between the rails. 

The ordinance which was defeated 
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In Appreciation of Roanoke’s 
Electric Railway 


In commenting on the general 
principle of the skip-stop system on 
electric railways, the Roanoke Times 
of Oct. 22 takes occasion to general- 
ize on the system in that city. The 
comment runs as follows: 


Railway service here is all that the 
public has a right to expect—indeed, it 
is far better than Roanoke deserves, 
everything taken into consideration. The 
railway has had anything but the best 
of it in its dealings with the city fathers. 
Nevertheless, it has gone right ahead 
making improvements to the _ service, 
making additions to the equipment, 
giving the city the very best available 
at all times. The railway has done its 
part toward solving the traffic problem 
in Roanoke. It cannot be accused of 
having laid down on the job ever. 


The system in Roanoke is operated 
by the Roanoke Railway & Electric 
Company. 


provided for an increase in fare be- 
tween Barberton and Akron from 10 
cents to 124 cents and for an increase 
in the city of Barberton from 5 cents 
to seventeen tickets for $1, four tick- 
ets for 25 cents, or a 7-cent cash fare. 

The ordinance, a ten-year grant, pro- 
vided for practically double-tracking 
the entire Barberton line at a cost of 
about $150,000. It granted the city the 
right at each four-year period to ex- 
amine the company’s books to deter- 
mine the rate of fare for the following 
four-year period. Control of service 
reposed with the city. 


“Seeing Greater Chicago,” a New 
Surface Lines Guide 


A valuable sightseeing and route- 
guide by which residents and visitors to 
the big city can see Greater Chicago 
has been published by the Chicago Sur- 
face Lines. This is a 48-page illus- 
trated pamphlet, including a map show- 
ing the system of the Surface Lines, 
the principal points of interest and 
direct lines of transportation. All 
directions given in the “Seeing Greater 
Chicago” presume starting from the 
“Loop.” »For additional information 
sightseers are asked to call the Chicago 
Surface Lines, at Dearborn 8800. 


Piedmont & Northern Extension 
Plan Revived 


Action was taken at a meeting of the 
directors of the Piedmont & Northern 
Railway, held in Greenville, S. C., on 
Nov. 3 looking to the completion of the 
system from Charlotte to Durham. 
This action was in the form of a reso- 
lution asking the stockholders to ap- 
prove the expenditure necessary for 
the new trackage. ; 

Two links of the line have been built, 
between Charlotte and Gastonia in 
North Carolina and between Spartan- 
burg and Greenwood in South Carolina. 
The plan of the late James B. Duke, 
builder of the line, was thwarted by the 
World War, which halted all construc- 
tion plans of this kind. Some months 
before Mr. Duke died, two years ago, 
discussion of the extension of the road 
was renewed and it was understood 
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that plans for construction were being 
made. These plans were again halted 
by the death of the promotor. 

The road is standard gage and is 
electrically operated. The operating 
company is affiliated with the Duke 
Power Company. The distance from 
Durham to Greenwood is 300 miles. 

The stockholders will meet in Green- 
ville on Dec. 8. 


Hearing on St. Louis Fares | 
Nov. 16 | 


The Missouri Public Service Coni- 
mission at Jefferson City, Mo., on Nov. 
16 will hold a public hearing on the 
application of Receiver Rolla Wells of 
the United Railways, St. Louis, for an 
increase in fares from 7 cents to 8 
cents or two tokens for 15 cents. 

The original application was filed 
last June, but a few weeks ago Re- 
ceiver Wells filed a request for an 
immediate increase in fares pending a 
final decision. 

The city has opposed the increase 
unless a complete audit of the com- 
pany’s books reveals that more revenue 
is actually needed. The city officials 
also favor segregation of the revenues 
of the city and county lines, contend- 
ing that city riders should not be com- 
pelled to carry the load for county 
riders who are transported at a loss. 


Interstate Trainmen Receive 
Wage Boost 


A voluntary increase of 2 cents an 
hour was made in the wages of the 
trainmen of the Interstate Public Serv- 
ice Company, Indianapolis, Ind., effec- 
tive on Oct. 1. The new scale, in cents 
per hour, is as follows: 

For first-year men, 41; second-year 
men 42; third-year men, 43; fourth- 
year men, 44; fifth-year men, 45, and 
for men employed longer than five 
years, 46. 


Railway at Dover, N. J., Protests 
Against Bus 


The Morris County Traction Com- 
pany, Dover, N. J., is opposed to having 
Arthur J. Seldney operate a bus be- 
tween Morristown and Wilsonville, N. J. 
Appearing before the Public Utilities 
Commission recently, C. W. Fields, su- 
perintendent of the railway, declared 
that the bus had caused a decrease of 
at least 16 per cent in the number of 
passengers carried on its line between 
Morristown and the State Hospital at 
Morris Plains. The Lackawanna Rail- 
road, which had entered an appearance 
in the case, advised the commission it 
would not oppose. The commission re- 
served decision. 


Fare Hearings Resumed.—Hearings 
on the petition of the United Traction 
Company, Albany, N. Y., for an in- 
crease in fare scheduled before the 
Public Service Commission on Novy. 15 
has been postponed to Nov. 30. Testi- 
mony on the application will be taken 
on the basis of segregated revenues 
and expenses in accordance with the 
ruling of the commission that the com- 
pany must show its profits and losses 
by cities lines. 
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| Recent Bus 


Developments 


Amended Petition in 
New York Case 


An amended petition for a bus 
franchise in New York City has been 
submitted to the franchise bureau of 
the Board of Estimate by the Service 
Bus Corporation. The supplemental 
petition is designed to meet additional 
requirements laid down by John H. 
Delaney, chairman of the Board of 
Transportation, who has favored grant- 
ing franchises for bus operation in 
Manhattan, the Bronx, Brooklyn and 
Queens to the Equitable Coach Com- 
pany. 

The new offer is in the form of a 
letter to the board signed by Ernest 
M. Howe, mananging director of the 
Service corporation. It petitions for a 
ten-year franchise, with a ten-year 
renewal privilege rather than a 25- 
year franchise, as in the original 
petition, and would give 3 rather than 
2 per cent of the bus line’s earnings 
to the city. Original offers to operate 
on a straight 5-cent fare basis with 
free transfers within a borough and 
half rate to school children stand. 

The Service Bus Corporation also 
indicates that it will accept a fran- 
chise for the Borough of Manhattan 
only or a permit for any other bor- 
oughs except Staten Island added as 
the board may desire. 


Bus Service to Argentine District 
at Kansas City Discontinued 


The Kansas City Public Service Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Mo., on Oct. 26 ap- 
plied to the Kansas Public Service Com- 
mission for permission to discontinue 
its bus service to the Argentine district 
of Kansas City, Kan. The bus service 
was originally installed to replace rail- 
way service during the period in which 
the Twelfth Street Viaduct was closed 
to cars. The recent restoration of rail- 
way service to the Argentine district 
made the continuance of the bus service 
unnecessary. 


Shore Line Coach Company Seeks 
to Abandon Eight Miles 


Permission to discontinue its service 
between Schererville and Crown Point, 
Ind., a distance of 8 miles along its 
Hammond to Crown Point route, was 
asked in a petition filed on Nov. 3 with 
the Public Service Commission of In- 
diana by the Shore Line Motor Coach 

- Company, a subsidiary of the Gary 
Railways and Chicago, South Shore & 
South Bend Railroad. The service 
from Hammond to Crown Point has 
been operated for the past five years 
and for more than two years the route 
has been operated at a_ substantial 
loss. ‘The certificate was acquired by 
the Gary Railways in September, 1924, 
and later transferred to the Shore Line 
Motor Coach Company. 

Charles W. Chase, president of the 


company, in referring to the poor 
earning situation, said that on May 1 
of this year, feeling that the service 
rendered might not have been of a type 
tc induce travel over the route, the 
street car type of motor coach was 
taken off and 24-passenger Interna- 
tional parlor coaches were put on this 
run. This change, however, failed to 
stimulate riding, so that about a month 
ago the service was reduced from five 
to three round trips a day. This also 
failed to improve the earning situation, 
he explained. The deficit for the last 
two months was more than $2,000 a 
month. . 


Pennsylvania 


Electric Railway Contends Bus Service Conducted at Loss by Steam Line 
Is Inimical to Provisions of Commerce Act—Novel Points Raised 
Against Railroad Seeking to Compete in Electric Railway Territory 


N ITS appeal to the Interstate Com- 
I merce Commission against the Read- 
ing Company, to which reference was 
made in the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL 
for Nov. 6, the Schuylkill Railway asks 
that the commission command the 
Reading Company, a steam carrier, to 
refrain from engaging directly or in- 
directly in the business of owning, 
leasing or operating buses in Schuylkill 
County, unless and until the terms and 
conditions of engaging in such service 
shall be approved by the commission’s 
certificate of public convenience and 
necessity. It also asks the commission 
to make such further order or orders as 
that body may consider proper. 

This is another move in the proceed- 
ing by the Schuylkill Railway, an elec- 
tric line, to prevent the steam carrier 
from operating buses in territory now 
served by the electric railway by both 
bus and trolley. The electric railway 
and its bus operating subsidiary, the 
Schuylkill Transportation Company, 
charge: 


1. That the practice of the defendant in 
operating local trains (specifically men- 
tioned) at a loss is a practice directly in 
vidlation of the interstate commerce act of 
1887 and its amendments and supplements, 
in this: that the said practice causes undue, 
unreasonable and unjust discrimination 
against interstate commerce by carrying on 
intrastate passenger transportation between 
the points hereinbefore mentioned at rates 
or fares on a substantially lower level than 
the rates or fares fixed and collected in 
interstate passenger traffic passing through 
the same points on the same rails. The 
losses incurred in and by the operation of 
the local trains aforesaid-must be and in 
fact are met from the common fund pro- 
duced by the defendant’s interstate and 
intrastate business. The carrying of 
freight is the only service conducted at a 
profit by the defendant. The greater part 
of the freight traffic of the defendant con- 
sists in the transportation of anthracite and 
soft coals and most of the earnings from 
that source come from interstate business. 
The complainants therefore charge that 
the defendant is paying its intrastate traffic 
losses incurred in the operation of the 
trains aforesaid with and out of freight 
earnings principally derived from interstate 
traffic to the undue and unreasonable ad- 
vantage and preference of intrastate com- 
merce and to the prejudice of interstate 
commerce. 

2. That the said unlawful practice and 
undue, unreasonable and unjust discrim- 
ination against interstate commerce may 
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Ordinance Would Regulate 
Bus Operation 


Charging that the city and intercity 
buses now operating in and out of — 
Manitowoc, Wis., are partly responsible 
for increased traffic congestion in the 
downtown section, an ordinance is to 
be presented to the Common Council 
for passage under which all buses 
using the city streets would be regu- — 
lated as street cars. Under the pro- 
posed ordinance buses would hereafter 
load and-unload passengers in the 
downtown section within the street 
car zone instead of at the sidewalk. 
Objection is also directed against in- 
tercity buses parking at the sidewalk 
because of the lack of station facili- 
ties. Consequently, recommendation 
has been made to compel these com- 
panies to establish their own” bus 
stations. 


Case to I.C.C. 


be removed by increasing the rates of fare 
on the said trains operated at a loss as 
aforesaid, or abandoning the trains. 

3. That the proposed bus service if per- 
mitted would be only a continuation of 
the said unlawful practice in another form. 

4. That the commission has power under 
the interstate commerce act of 1887, sec- 
tion 13, as amended by the transportation 
act of Feb. 28, 1920, section 416 (U. S. 
Statutes at Large 66 Congress, Sec. Session 
1919-20, page 484), to cause the said un- 
lawful practice as now carried on by the 
defendant to be removed as aforesaid, and 
to require that the defendant shall not 
undertake the proposed bus service with- 
out the commission’s express approval of 
the terms and conditions of its financing 
and operation. 

Wherefore, the complainants pray that 
the defendant may be required to answer 
the charges herein, and in particular to 
show in detail the earnings and entire cost 
of operation of all the trains hereinbefore 
mentioned, and that after due hearing and 
investigation an order be made command- 
ing the defendant: 

1. To remove the said unlawful practice. 

_2. To cease and desist from the aforesaid 
violations of the interstate commerce act. 

3. To establish and put in force and 
apply in the future to the transportation of 
passengers between the points aforesaid 
in lieu of the fares hereinbefore named, 
such other fares as the commission may 
deem reasonable and just, but in no event 
less than the cost of operating the trains 
aforesaid or otherwise. 

4. To cease to operate the said trains. 


According to the complaint the steam 
railroad is substantially parallel with 
the electric railway between numerous 
points in Schuylkill County and be- 
tween those points the two lines are 
competitive as regards strictly local 
and intrastate passenger business. 
There are no traffic agreements or 
understandings between the complain- 
ant and the defendant. The competi- 
tion between them is unrestricted. The 
complainant, however, carries nothing 
but local passengers, while the defend- 
ant carries not only a great passenger 
traffic, which is mostly through traffic 
and interstate traffic, but also its im- 
mense anthracite coal freight traffic. 
Schuylkill County is the center of the 
anthracite mining industry served by 
the defendant and the larger part of 
the said coal carriage is interstate 
traffic. In comparison with the total 
amount of through and interstate pas- 
senger and freight traffic of the defend- 
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ant on and over the said competitive 
portion of its line in Schuylkill County, 
the amount of the defendant’s local 
passenger traffic on that portion of its 
line is extremely small. 

The electric railway charges the 
steam carrier with asserting, in pro- 
ceeding before the Pennsylvania com- 

_mission, its hope and expectation to 
overcome possible bus operating loss 
by inereasing the number of bus pas- 
sengers carried beyond the number now 
carried on its trains. The complainants 
seek to show that the defendant’s hoped 
for and expected gain cannot be real- 

‘ized be@ause there is no substantial 
amount of passenger traffic to be 
gained by the defendant for its buses 
except by diverting traffic from the 
competing lines of the Schuylkill Rail- 
way and other electric railway and bus 
companies now long and well estab- 
lished in the fields. It is charged that 

‘instead of the advantages now offered 
to the public by train service the de- 
fendant will by the proposed bus oper- 
- ation offer the public no transportation 
which is not already afforded by the 
complainants and other electric rail- 
way and bus companies. The electric 
railway avers that the proposed bus 
investment and operation by the steam 
carrier can only result in greater losses 
than the defendant now admits that it 
suffers in train operation and will 
suffer in bus operation. 


Another Indiana Service 


A coach line between Michigan City 
and South Bend, Ind., was established 
Oct. 23 by the Shore Line Motor Coach 
Company, a subsidiary of the Chicago, 
South Shore & South Bend Railroad, 
under an order of convenience and ne- 
cessity recently granted by the Indiana 
Public Utilities Commission. The route 
is approximately 35 miles in length and 
parallels for most of the distance the 
tracks of the Chicago, South Shore & 
South Bend Railroad. The fare on the 
coach route will be the same as that 
charged on the electric trains. One 
morning and one afternoon coach in 
each direction between the two Indiana 
cities constitutes the initial schedule of 
the coach route. The Shore Line com- 
pany operates 25 other routes in 
northern Indiana, southern Michigan 
and in Illinois. 


Buses of Minneapolis Railway 
May Operate Over Parkways 


A long-contested point has been set- 
tled by the park board regarding use 
of the parkways by the buses of the 
Minneapolis Street Railway, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. The board by a vote of 
ten to four passed a regulation by 
which buses may operate over park- 
ways upon payment of a license fee 
based on weight of vehicle, length of 
route and number of trips scheduled. 
The tax fee is put at 20 cents opera- 
tion unit of “transportation of one ton 
over 100 miles of park highway.” The 
application must be approved by ten 
members of the board and the fee paid 
upon receipt of permit. Applications 
must be filed with the board as well as 
the Minnesota Railroad and Warehouse 
Commission. Other lines utilizing 
parkways as a route between Minne- 


apolis and St. Paul will. be brought 
under the regulation, which was passed 
Nov. 4. They do not pick up pas- 
sengers on the parkway. 


Connecting Bus Line in 
Minneapolis Aids Transportation 


The first trial of a connecting bus 
line instead of construction of a cross- 
town trolley line has been successful 
in Minneapolis, Minn., according to the 
findings of the Minneapolis Street Rail- 
way. The line has been installed on 
a newly paved crosstown street at 
Thirty-eighth. It connects the Bryant 
Avenue line on the west with the Min- 
nehaha line on the east. The regular 
railway fare of 8 cents or a token sold 
at the rate of six for 40 cents is 
charged. Transfers are accepted and 
given to the electric lines crossed. This 
is eight blocks south toward the city 
limits from the Lake Street trolley 
crosstown line. The running time of 
the Thirty-eighth Street line is fifteen 
minutes. Eight to ten minutes head- 
way is given in the day time and fifteen 
minutes after 8 p.m. 

A second bus line has been installed 
on Lowry Avenue on the north side, 
which is equally important and is well 
patronized. 


Railway Takes Over Neenah Line 


The A. C. Homan Bus Line of 
Menasha, which has been supplying 
bus service in the vicinity of Neenah, 
Menasha and Appleton, Wis., in compe- 
tition with the interurbans and buses of 
the Wisconsin Traction, Light, Heat & 
Power Company for the last five years, 
has been purchased by the traction com- 
pany. The price involved in the trans- 
action was not disclosed. The service 
provided by the Homan lines will be 
continued without interruption. The 
last obstacle to the sale of the line was 
the lack of assurance from the city of 
Neenah that other bus competition 
would not be permitted. That barrier 
was finally hurdled when the city agreed 
in the future to frown upon any attempt 
by a competing company to enter this 
field. On its part the company promised 
that no increase in fares would be 
asked and that the present standard of 
service would be maintained. 

In outlining other bus activities of 
the company, A. K. Ellis vice-president 
of the traction company, stated that his 
company intended to start a bus line 
between Milwaukee and Green Bay and 
another between Fond du Lac and 
Madison. 


The Purple Swan Versus the 
Blue Goose 


A bus controversy between St. Louis, 
Mo., and Belleville, Ill., started on Nov. 
2 when the Purple Swan bus line opened 
service from St. Louis to the Belleville, 
Ill., court house square via the St. 
Louis Municipal Bridge for a 30-cent 
fare. Promptly the Blue Goose line, 
owned and operated by the East St. 
Louis & Suburban Railway, East St. 
Louis, IIl., met the price cut and rear- 
ranged its schedules to meet the Purple 
Swan competition. The Blue Goose line 
had been charging 45 cents. 
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The Blue Goose line was started by 
the same management that now con- 
trols the Purple Swan company.: It 
formerly charged 35 cents for the trip. 
The East St. Louis & Suburban Rail- 
way charges 39 cents by electric railway 
for the trip from St. Louis, Mo., to the 
Belleville square. The Blue Goose line 
operates on a certificate of convenience 
and necessity issued by the Illinois Com- 
merce Commission. It does both an in- 
trastate and interstate business. The 
Purple Swan line handles ‘only inter- 
state passengers and has no Illinois bus 
permit. 


Further Bus Inroads Likely 
in Westfield 


The Springfield Street Railway, 
Springfield, Mass., which a few months 
ago substituted buses on all lines in 
Westfield except a crosstown line, is 
now considering the use of buses to re- 
place this trolley crostown service. Roy 
Chambers, manager of the Westfield 
lines, has already aproached the City 
Council concerning this proposed 
change. At the conference it was 
brought out that the line had operated 
at a loss. The railway in presenting 
its tentative. plants for the new bus 
lines proposes to ask for a trial license 
through the winter months with the 
understanding that should buses prove 
inadequate trolley service would be 
continued. Two trolley cars are oper- 
ated on the line. 

The question will be taken up at the 
next meeting of the City Council. Op- 
position is likely to develop before the 
matter is settled, since other licenses 
to operate buses instead of trolley cars 
were granted by the City Council only 
with the understanding that this one 
crosstown line would continue to serve 
the city. 


Would Substitute Buses.—The West- 
chester Street Transportation Company, 
Inc., subsidiary of the Third Avenue 
Railway, has applied to the Public 
Service Commission for authority to 
substitute buses in place of trolley cars 
on tracks in White Plains, N. Y., start- 
ing from the New York Central station 
and running through Main and Grove 
Streets to the’ Post Road and south on 
the Post Road to the White Plains- 
Scarsdale line. The company has 
a. five-year grant in White Plains. 


Adequate Bus Service to Be Substi- 
tuted—The City Council recently ap- 
proved the Northern Ohio Power & 
Light Company’s proposal to abandon 
operation of cars on the North Howard 
Street line between Federal Street and 
the intersection of Cuyahoga Falls 
Avenue and Main Street, Akron. 
Adequate bus service will be furnished 
to supplant the cars, the application 
stated. The company was also granted 
permission to remove street car tracks 
in North Howard Street, between the 
Little Cuyahoga River bridge and York 
Street. The installation of permanent 
bus lines will extend to all the points 
affected except between Glenwood Ave- 
nue and Olive Street. A _ tentative 
agreement is being considered by the 
city and the company officials to aban- 
don the Grant and Bowery Street car 
lines. The distance included in all 
changes is about 24 miles. 
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Hemphill & Wells to Manage 
Poughkeepsie Property 


Hemphill & Wells, New York, have 
assumed the management of the 
Poughkeepsie & Wappingers Falls Rail- 
way, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., following the 
withdrawal of the J. G. White Company 
as operating managers. Directors who 
have retired are Joseph K. Choate, vice- 
president of the White Corporation; 
J. I. Mange, president of the Associated 
Gas & Electric Corporation, which at 
one time held an option on the road, 
and Frank B. Lown. Their successors 
are Albert W. Hemphill, B. A. Tomp- 
kins, vice-president of the Bankers’ 
Trust Company, New York City, and 
William Schickle, cashier of the Fall- 
kill National Bank. 

Mr. Hemphill has indicated that he 
and his partner, Gardner F. Wells, with 
other members of their staff, would be 
in Poughkeepsie for some time to study 
local conditions and transportation re- 
quirements, before deciding upon any 
changes in policy. He also indicated 
that George Wells, a brother of 
Gardener F. Wells, would be appointed 
resident manager of the road. 

Hemphill & Wells own and operate 
the Interstate Street Railway, Attle- 
boro, Mass., which provides Attleboro, 
North Attleboro and Plainfield with 
railway service and runs buses through 
Pawtucket to Providence. They have 
had a great deal of experience with 
combined trolley and bus service, and 
it is said that it was largely on the 
basis of their experience along these 
lines that they were retained in con- 
nection with the Poughkeepsie prop- 
erty. . 

The change in management just 
made marked the retirement of George 
W. Comfort, who has had charge of 
the road for the White Corporation 
since the resignation of Charles A. 
Brooks. Mr. Comfort will be assigned 
to one of the White properties else- 
where. 


Sale of Interurban Advertised 
for Dec. 1 


Property of the Cincinnati, Law- 
renceburg & Aurora Electric Street 
Railroad, which recently suspended oper- 
ation, will be sold at public auction at 
the courthouses in Hamilton County, 
Ohio, and Dearborn County, Indiana, on 
Dec. 1. The sale will be conducted 
under the supervision of William A. 
Stark, special master commissioner ap- 
pointed by the Common Pleas Court of 
Hamilton and Dearborn Counties. In 
view of the fact that the property to 
be sold as a whole is situated in two 
states, prospective purchasers are priv- 
ileged to bid at both sales. 

The property includes all real estate 
owned by the company in addition to 
carhouses, depots, shops and rights-of- 
way, also all tangible assets. In this 
category are listed rails, buses, wires, 
poles, machinery, tools, equipment and 


Financial and Corporate 


Terms of the sale are 


all franchises. 
cash on the day of the sale, except that 
bonds of the interurban may be used 
as part payment in lieu of cash as pro- 
vided in the orders of the courts. 

The railway extends from Anderson's 
Ferry in Cincinnati to Aurora, Ind., a 


distance of 57 miles. Part of the line 


is doubled tracked. 


Additional Compensation for 
Kansas City Receivers 


Fred W. Fleming and Francis M. 
Wilson, who recently relinquished their 
posts as receivers for the old Kansas 
City Railways, Kansas City, Mo., when 
that property was turned over to the 
Kansas City Public Service Company 
last month, each received additional 
salary allowances on Oct. 29 of $3,875. 
At the same time James E. Goodrich, 
attorney for the receivers, received 
$3,145. The special allowances were 
approved recently by the court for 
salary accruing between Sept. 1, the 
date originally set by the court as the 
end of the receivership, and the actual 
date of transfer of the properties. They 
were listed in Mr. Harding’s report of 
expenditures filed in the federal court 
on Oct. 29. 


$1,000,000 of Bonds Offered to 
Milwaukee Customers 


The securities department serving the 
Milwaukee Electric Railway & Light 
Company and affiliated Wisconsin utili- 
ties has been authorized to sell direct 
to home investors $1,000,000 of the com- 
pany’s refunding and first mortgage 5 
per cent gold bonds, series B, dated 
June 1, 1921, due June 1, 1961. These 
bonds are a portion of an issue of $9,- 
800,000 authorized by the Railroad 
Commission of Wisconsin to refund an 
equal amount of 6 per cent bonds of 
the company called for payment on 
Sept. 1, 1926. 

The bonds are offered in $500 and 
$1,000 sizes, at 98 per cent of par; the 
$500 bond sells for $490, the $1,000 bond 
for $980, plus accrued interest. Home 
investors can pay all cash or 10 per cent 
down and 10 per cent monthly for nine 
months. Buyers on the payment plan 
are allowed 5 per cent interest on their 
monthly payments, credited on the final 
payment. If unable to complete pay- 
ments, they get back what they have 
paid in, but without interest. 

The company reserves the right to 
call the bonds for payment on any in- 
terest date, giving four weeks notice 
by publication, at 104% per cent of par, 
62% per cent above the price at which the 
bonds are now being sold. 

The company directs attention to the 
fact that during its 30 years in business 
it has paid every obligation, principal 
and interest, on the due date in full and 
in cash. It has paid preferred share 
dividends in full and in cash every three 
months for the last 26 years. It has 


paid common share dividends in cash, at 
a yearly average rate of 8 per cent, 
every year for the last 24 years. 


Another Hearing on Kite 
Route Affairs 


At the hearing between officers of 
the Denver & Interurban Railway, Den- 
ver, Col., William H. Edmunds, re- 
ceiver; John H. Gabriel, special master, 
and attorneys for the Guaranty Trust 
Company, New York, attorneys for the 
cities through which cars run, it was 
brought out that the Denver & Inter- 
urban Motorbus Company was organ- 
ized in self-defense. The bus company 
and the railway are competitive, do not 
share profits, but are owned by the 
same interests. Judge J. Foster Symes 
will go over the evidence presented on 
Nov. 5, and then set a date for hear- 
ing. The Colorado & Southern Rail- 
road, owner of the Kite and the bus 
company, desires to discard the rail- 
way, but the citizens oppose this plan. 


Merger Talk Revived 
in Washington 


The perennial question of a merger 
in Washington, D. C., of the Capital 
Traction Company and the Washington 
Railway & Electric Company is now 
being discussed. While Commissioner 
J. Franklin Bell, chairman of the Pub- 
lic Utility Commission, announces that 
preparation of proposed legislation to 
force the railways to enter into a vol- 
untary merger will be started shortly, 
William F. Ham, president of the 
Washington Railway & Electric Com- 
pany, at a recent informal public hear- 
ing, said that any plan for a merger 
of the Washington traction companies 
which failed to guarantee the full valu- 
ation of physical property and a fair 
return on the capital investment would 
be opposed by his company. 

Later John Foster Dulles, of counsel 
for the North American Company, is 
said to have assured commission offi- 
cials that his company would under- 
take immediately negotiations with the 
Capital Traction and the Washington 
Railway & Electric Company to bring 
about a merger of operation, sanguine 
that some step toward its accomplish- 
ment would be taken before Congress 
reconvenes next month. 

Just prior to Mr. Dulles’ appearance 
at the office of Commissioner Bell the 
commission made public a letter it re- 
ceived from Frank L. Dame, president 
of the North American Company, show- 
ing the corporation’s present holdings 
in the utility corporations of the dis- 
trict. The communication was in reply 
to information asked by the commis- 
sion when it started an investigation 
of the company’s interests in the local 
corporations. 

Mr. Dame revealed that the company 
and its agents now hold 48,500 shares 
of common and 6,300 shares of pre- 
ferred stock of the Washington Rail- 
way & Electric Company, 3,012 shares 
of the Capital Traction Company and 
21,207 shares of the Washington Rapid 
Transit Company. Compared with its 
holdings last January, the present 
ownership represents an increase of 
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3,300 shares of the Washington Rail- 
way & Electric Company’s preferred 
stock, an increase of 81 shares of the 
bus company’s stock and a loss of 990 
shares of the Capital Traction Com- 
pany’s stock. 

Utilities officials point out that the 
North American Company has full con- 
trol of the Washington Rapid Transit 
Company, but it owns only about 36 
per cent of the voting shares of the 
Washington Railway & Electric Com- 
pany, and therefore cannot alone con- 
trol its management. Its ownership in 
the Capital Traction Company is about 
40 per cent of the total stock issued. 


Authority for Worcester 
Refunding Not Conferred 


Directors of the Springfield Street 
Railway and the Worcester Consoli- 
dated Street Railway, Springfield and 
Worcester, Mass., have re-elected their 
officers. Financial matters of impor- 
tance were taken up at the business 
meeting. Bonds of the Springfield 
company, with the single exception of a 
$330,000 issue, which will be refunded 
in January, are all taken care of up to 
1940. 
Consolidated deferred action on its re- 
financing plans to take care of a large 
amount of bonds due soon but author- 
ized the directors at their discretion to 
discontinue any unprofitable lines and 
to sell the trackage and equipment of 
abandoned lines. 


Liquidation of Painesville 
Road Proceeding 


Further facts are available about the 
discontinuance and liquidation of the 
Cleveland, Painesville & Eastern Rail- 
road, Willoughby, Ohio. The Cleveland 
Electric Illuminating Company paid the 
Cleveland, Painesville & Eastern $1,- 
400,000 for its light and power busi- 
ness, which included all wires and poles 
used for electric distribution. Out of 
this $1,400,000 the Cleveland, Paines- 
ville & Eastern paid off its $500,000 of 
first mortgage bonds and used the bal- 
ance—$900,000—to pay off a part of 
its $1,131,000 consolidated 6 per cent: 
bonds. The rest of these bonds are 
now being paid off out of money re- 
ceived by the Cleveland, Painesville & 
Eastern in the distribution of its rail- 
way property. To date, 95 per cent of 
the bonds have been paid off and the 
balance will be paid in the near future. 

The common stock holders will re- 
ceive nothing in the final adjudication 
of the company’s business, but the pre- 
ferred stock holders will receive an- 
proximately 45 per cent of their hold- 
ings. In fact, payments to them may 
go as high as 50 per cent, but will not 
reach the 60 per cent figure originally 
anticipated. 

, Vice-President Douglas, in disposing 
of the property of the Cleveland. 
Painesville & Eastern after the sale of 
the light and power business, has been 
selling the rest of the property piece- 
meal to various interests instead of 
selling all of the balance to a junk 
dealer. Practically only the rails and 
overhead have gone to the junk deal- 
ers. Cars and machinery, all still 
usable, have been sold at good prices. 


Stockholders of the Worcester 
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In addition the company still owns a 
large amount of valuable realty ~in 
Painesville, Nottingham and _  Will- 
oughby, and controls Willough Beach 
Park, which it is holding at a price of 
$500,000. 


Purchase of Line by City Proposed 


Purchase by the city of Seattle, Wash., 
from the Pacific Northwest Traction 
Company of the Greenwood car line on 
North and West Eighty-fifth Street, 
along the northern city limits, for 
$1,001 is proposed in an ordinance re- 
cently introduced in the City Council. 
The consideration includes $1 for the 
line and $1,000 for the paving between 
the tracks, which is being done jointly 
by the city and county on Eighty-fifth 
Street. The city has been operating a 
shuttle car over the line for years. The 
traction company would be permitted 
to haul freight over the line until Dec. 
31, 1934. 


Rhode Island Merger 
Offer Modified 


The Rhode Island Public Service 
Company, Providence, R. I., has made 
an alternative offer to the stockholders 
of the United Electric Railways whereby 
two shares of the Service Company’s 
preferred stock will be exchanged for 
one share of the railway stock. In ad- 
dition, those who dispose of their stock 
under the offer will receive $1 per share 
in cash if 80 per cent of the stock out- 
standing is deposited on or before 
Nov. 15. : 
. The new offer was obtained by the di- 
rectors of the United Electric Railways 
and all of the directors who own stock 
have decided to deposit their shares. A 
statement says: 

Your board has carefully considered the 
plan and agreement and the additional ar- 
rangements above stated. They contain the 
best proposition for stockholders of your 
company which your board has received. 
Such of your directors as own stock of 
your company have decided to deposit their 
shares under the plan and agreement. 

The original offer for the traction 
company stock, made by the service 
company under its plan for merging the 
United Electric and the Narragansett 
Company, provided for the exchange of 
one share of class A of the Service 
Company for one share of the U.E.R. 
stock. The new offer is optional with 
the depositor. He may receive either 
two shares of the preferred or one 
share of the class A, as he elects. 


Ohio Interurban Suspends Service 


Operation of interurban cars between 
Dayton and Piqua, Ohio, by the Dayton, 
Covington & Piqua Traction Company 
ceased on Nov. 6. Discontinuance of 
the service leaves a half dozen towns 
in the central part of Ohio without in- 
terurban service. Officials of the inter- 
urban said that the line, which had been 
a losing proposition for the past three 
years, would be junked. It is expected 
that the State Public Utilities Commis- 
sion, acting at the request of residents 
of several towns affected by the dis- 
continuance of the service, will award 
a bus certificate to one of several indi- 
viduals who have expressed their in- 
tention of seeking operating rights. 
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Indiana Commission Seeks More 
Money for Experts 


Recommendations for salary in- 
creases in the staff of the Indiana 
Public Service Commission in order to 
retain expert engineers and account- 
ants are contained in a budget for the 
next two years filed by .Howell Ellis, 
secretary of the commission. The en- 
gineers aid the commission in arriving 
at valuations for public utilities when 
new rates are in question. Mr. Ellis 
pointed out that with the loss to the 
department in the last few months of 
two expert engineers and three ac- 
countants, all trained in the work, the 
commission feels it should have suffi- 
cient money and authority to increase 
the salaries of such experts in order 
to prevent their leaving the commission 
for more remunerative positions. He 
explained that the recent annual report 
of the commission showed that body 
actually to be making money for the 
state by collecting more than enough 
in fees to pay the expense of the de- 
partment for the year. 


Traffic on the Increase.— For the 
nine months period ended Sept. 30, 
1926, the United Railways & Electric 
Company, Baltimore, Md., carried 
166,838,335, against 166,179,587 for a 
similar period of 1925. For the first 
six months these figures were 113,715,- 
254 and 112,761,063 respectively. 


Railway Service Suspends. — The 
street railway system in McKinney, 
Tex., operated by the Texas Electric 
Railway, suspended operation on Nov. 1, 
after nearly twenty years of service. 
Failure to pay actual maintenance and 
operating expenses was given as the 
cause by Jack Beall of Dallas, president 
of the Texas Electric Railway. This 
reason was contained in a letter to 
Thomas W. Perkins and the City Com- 
missioner. It is said that J. H. Young, 
former street railway conductor, will 
operate a bus over the same route in 
that city. 


Wants Tax Reduced.—The Western 
Ohio Railway, Lima, Ohio, in a bill of 
complaint in the federal court is seek- 
ing relief from what it contends to be 
excessive taxes levied on its property in 
six Ohio counties. The company 
charges that its property is valued at 
$1,300,000, but that it is on the tax 
duplicate for $1,600,000, against its 
protests. An interlocutory injunction 
is asked to prevent the treasurer from 
collecting the taxes assessed on the 
property of the company for 1925. One- 
half of the amount has been paid. 


Reports on Septembér Earnings.— 
Gross earnings of the Indianapolis 
Street Railway, Indianapolis, Ind., for 
September were $1,660 less than the 
gross earnings for September a year 
ago, the figures being $440,060 and 
$441,721 respectively. Operating ex- 
penses for last September were $20,654 
greater than a year ago. This was 
attributed to the greater number of 
buses the company has in operation this 
year. Total operating expense for last 
month was $334,057. The company is 
now operating 32 buses, compared with 
seven in service at this time a year ago. 
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Book Reviews 


Business Ethics—A Manual of Modern 
Morals 

By James Melvin Lee, The Ronald Press. 
312 pages, $3.25. 

Ancient and modern methods of busi- 
ness are contrasted in this “Bible of 
Business,” by James Melvin Lee, Litt. 
D. Creeds of the various industries 
showing the work-a-day practices from 
the Laundry Owners National Associa- 
tion to the American Electric Railway 

. Association are set forth in codes sup- 
plementary to and amplifying the prin- 
ciples “preached” in the text. But since 
“the wages of sin is publicity,” says 
Dr. Lee, and publicity, whether re- 
quired by law or otherwise, promotes 
honesty in business, laws are helpful 
which require corporations to pub- 

- lish statements of their financial con- 
dition. Especially essential is it for 
public service corporations. “Fairness 
can only be expected when the people 
know the facts.” He seems to be in 
sympathy, too, with Ivy L. Lee (though 
no relation, both are the sons of Meth- 
odist preachers), whom he quotes from 
an address Mr. Lee delivered at the an- 
nual convention of the American Elec- 
tric Railway Association in October, 
1916, in which he said: “No one must 
attempt to adopt publicity or make use 
of it for his benefit unless he is pre- 
pared to take all the consequences. A 
company cannot sing of its prosperity 
to security holders and at the same time 
ery over its poverty to tax appraisers 
and its workingmen.” 

The number of practical illustrations 
presented in the treatise shows that the 
author has spent years in collecting his 
data. And no better tribute could be 
paid him than the homage of his secre- 
tary, who worked with him for two 
years, used by Christopher Morley in 
the Bowling Green in the New York 
Evening Post for Nov. 10, 1922. She 
goes on to say: “James Melvin Lee is 
author, editor, teacher and friend. At 
one time he was the editor of Adminis- 
tration, the Atlantic Monthly of busi- 
ness. He has written ‘History of 
American Journalism,’ ‘Newspaper 
Practice,’ ete., and is director of the 
department of journalism of New York 
University, teacher of business ethics 
at the same institution, and is well 
known as benefactor to the student.” 

Dr. Lee does not set himself up as a 
_reformer, nor does he stick to the aca- 
demic track in his discussion. Instead, 
he talks in a chatty vein, and has adopted 
the policy of O. Henry, who used to 
go through his book when completed 
and stick in the raisins; so has he, and 
with them he has scattered currents 
which will enliven the thought of the 
man in industry and help him to fol- 
low the trolley through. He does not 
always see it as others see it, “Swat 
the Lie.” He goes further, and asks 
the question, “Does he have the moral 
right to know the truth?” Often he 
believes temptations are put in the 
way. A certain railway has removed 
a cause of friction by fixing the clas- 
sification of fares for children by a 


different standard than that used com- 
monly. Children under a certain mark 
on the street car door are carried on 
the car free, but those taller than the 
mark pay full fare. No opportunity, 
therefore, is presented to patrons of 
the line to deceive as to the age of 
their children. But the key that unlocks 
the main thought of the book is to know 
all the facts of the case before one 
attempts to pass judgment. The prob- 
lem for the reader to solve when he has 
finished the book is. whether the busi- 
ness man is growing better or worse. 


Motor Bus Accounting Practice 

By Irville Augustus May, C.P.A, The 
Ronald Press, New York. 200 pages. $6. 

Until quite recently bus accounting 
was like Topsy; it just grew. Some 
there are who might question the pro- 
priety of even attributing this virtue 
to it, but it does seem reasonable to say 
that much for it. The industry was 
new, many of those engaged in it had 
little or no previous exacting business 
experience and even those who did lay 
claim to business knowledge admitted 
themselves to be stumped when it came 
to the problem of attempting to system- 
atize the accounts. 

Independent operators, the first in 
the new field, were not slow to recog- 
nize the accounting needs, but it was 
not so easy for them to act. A basis 
was missing upon which to build. The 
electric railways operating buses were 
somewhat better off than were the in- 
dependents. Through their committee 
on bus accounting, composed of mem- 
bers of the American Electric Railway 
Accountants’ Association, they evolved 
a classification of accounts for bus 
operating companies which Mr. May in- 
cludes as an appendix to his book. 

Mr. May says of his book that it has 
been compiled to present in convenient 
form the best features of the account- 
ing systems used by some of the well- 
known individual automobile and bus 
organizations and of companies operat- 
ing in the field with the idea of weld- 
ing them into a simple and practicable 
system. In doing this he has had in 
mind the needs of electric railways 
operating buses, joint railway and 
motor bus companies and so-called in- 
dependents. 

The author recognizes the need for 
simplicity of accounts and has been 
mindful of this need in arranging his 
suggestions. Every one will agree with 
him in his statement that “whatever 
system is adopted, it should be not only 
adequate but simple and easy to oper- 
ate. The individual operator may dis- 
agree with Mr. May on some of the 
points he mentions and may find it 
expedient to modify some of his sug- 
gestions, but there can be no escape 
from the conclusion that the author has 
accomplished all he set out to do. 

The book is divided into eleven chap- 
ters, headed in this order: “Importance 
of Operating Cost Information,” “In- 
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stalling and Operating an Automobile 
and Bus Accounting System,” “Ac- 
counting Records in the Operating 
Department,” “Tires and Other Sup- 
plies,” “Handling Tires on Contract 
Basis,” “Garage and Shop Costs,” 
“Depreciation and Disposition of Worn- 
Out Cars,’ “Statistical Information,” 
“Financial Statements,” “Uniform Sys- 
tems of Accounts for Automobile and 
Bus Accounting Practices,” ‘“Miscella- 
neous Accounting Forms and Methods.” 
More than 50 forms are included in the 
volume. ‘The contents of the book are, 
of course, especially applicable to elec- 
tric railways reporting to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

Responsible operating officials every- 
where may well take to heart the 
author’s warning ‘that poor office meth- 
ods, unreliable statements and insuf- 
ficient cost figures are responsible for 
many business failures. This warn- 
ing is particularly pertinent in the bus 
field, where many elements, such as 
probable life of equipment, deprecia- 
tion, obsolescence and liability features, 
are largely unknown quantities. 

Mr. May, the author, is of course well 
known in the railway: field as the comp- 
troller of the Connecticut Company, as 
past-president of the American Elec- 
tric Railway Accountants’ Association 


and as past-president of the Connecti- ~ 


cut State Board of Accountancy. He 
is the author of a volume on street rail- 
way accounting. 


The Railroad Freight Service 


By Grover G. Huebner and Emory R. 
Johnson. D. Appleton & Company, New 
York. 589 pages. $5. 

Here is a book of particular interest 
to’ interurban officials engaged either 
in interstate or intrastate operation. 

It has been written primarily to be of 
assistance to officials and others in the 
railroad service, and to those in charge 
of the traffic and transportation activ- 
ities of industries. It describes in de- 
tail the railroad freight services, freight 
traffic rules and practices and the or- 
ganization of the several departments 
by which the services are performed. 
It also contains an account of the 
organization and activities of the traf- 
fie departments connected with indus- 
tries and with commercial bodies. 

The presentation of each subject is 
detailed and comprehensive, the pur- 
pose being to present in one volume a 
full account of the railroad freight 
service. To do this it has been neces- 
sary to set forth in each chapter a large 
number of facts. The style is con- 
densed, but the wealth of material to 
be covered has made the book a rather 
large volume. One impression that the 
book will’ quite certainly make upon 
those who read it is that the railroad 
freight service as a whole is a large and 
complicated business including a wide 
range of activities. 

The book is essentially an account 
of freight services. It does not dis- 
cuss the classification of freight and the 
making of rates. It is the hope of the 
authors that the book may ultimately 
have a companion volume dealing, in 
equal detail, with freight classification, 
rate making and rate structures. 

Both of the authors are well known 
in the steam railroad field. 
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Key System’s New President 


Career of New Head of Oakland Road 
Reviewed—Engineer of Wide 
Experience 


Lester Seward Ready will assume his 
new duties as president of the Key 
System Transit Company, Oakland, 
Cal., shortly after the first of the year, 
‘succeeding C. O. G. Miller, who becomes 
chairman of the board. 

Mr. Ready, a resident of Berkeley, is 
38 years old. He is the son of W. E. 
Ready, a bean and walnut rancher of 
Ventura County, California. He was 


graduated with honors from the Uni- 
versity of California in 1912, being 
gold medalist of his class and having 
‘been elected to Phi Beta Kappa. 

His first position after he was grad- 


L, S. Ready 


eee 


uated was in the engineering depart- 
ment of the Pacific Gas & Electric Com- 
pany. In 1913 he accepted a position 
as an assistant engineer in the Cali- 
fornia Railroad Commission. During 
the past thirteen years he has held suc- 
cessively the positions of assistant en- 
gineer, gas and electrical engineer, 
assistant chief engineer and chief engi- 
neer. He has been chief engineer for 
the last 34 years. 

His work has included participation 
by him in all important gas, electric, 
telephone, water and street railway val- 
uations and rate and service matters. 
During his incumbency as chief engi- 
neer he has supervised valuation work 
in connection with pending condemna- 
tion proceedings involving the electric 
properties of the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Company and the Great Western Power 
-Company in San Francisco. 

In 1918, during tne war, when there 
-was a threatened shortage of electric 
power in California, Mr. Ready’s serv- 
ices were sought as state power direc- 
tor. At that time, however, he could 
not be spared from his duties with the 
Railroad Commission and so the job 
went to another, who, however, received 
valuable assistance from Mr. Ready. 
Recently he rendered special service 


to the East Bay communities in report- 
ing upon the Mokelumne River contro- 
versy. It was contended by certain 
critics that the engineers of the East 
Bay utility district erred in their selec- 
tion of a site for the proposed Lancha 
Plana dam. They contended that the 
dam should have been placed farther 
up the river than the spot designated by 
the district engineers. .At the solicita- 
tion of the Oakland Chamber of Com- 
merce, Mr. Ready made a study of the 
project and reported in favor of the 
district engineers. A year ago he com- 
pleted a valuation report of the Los 
Angeles Railway system. 

In announcing the change in the 
presidency Mr. Miller, the retiring pres- 
ident, explained that the transportation 
problem of the East Bay cities is so 
important and is so bound up with the 
life of the communities that it has been 
considered advisable to place in charge 
of the company an East Bay man who 
would give his entire time to the prob- 
lem. In its effort to supply the East 
Bay cities with a service that will meet 
their demands the Key System is spend- 
ing millions of dollars in reconstruction 
and the purchase of new equipment. 
To this end Mr. Ready will work. Mr. 
Miller bespoke for him the cordial 
support of the people who are inter- 
ested in the growth of their district. 

In accepting his new position Mr. 
Ready pledged himself to an intensive 


study of the problems at hand and to ~ 


co-operate with the public. 


W. Gerald Holmes Becomes 
Industrial Agent at Indianapolis 


W. Gerald Holmes has resigned as 
director of the manufactures and new 
industries bureau of the Indianapolis 
Chamber of Commerce to become in- 
dustrial agent for the Interstate Public 
Service Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 
In his new position Mr. Holmes fills 
the vacancy caused by the death some 
weeks ago of Anderson G. Moore, New 
Albany, Ind., industrial agent of the 
company for fifteen years. 

The new industrial agent became a 
member of the Chamber of Commerce 
staff on March 1, after having been 
connected with the bureau of business 
research, school of commerce, Indiana 
University. While with the university 
he conducted a number of important 


studies on natural resources of the 
state and the railway traffic rate 
structure. Since having charge of the 


Chamber of Commerce bureau he has 
represented the organization in the 
bringing of a number of new indus- 
tries to Indianapolis and has made an 
industrial survey and a study of the 
industrial history of the city. His 
most recent work was the compilation 
of a booklet presenting the economic 
advantages of the city, with charts 
and pictures, which the Chamber of 
Commerce officials will publish and dis- 
tribute in the program of developing 
Indianapolis industrially. ; 
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J. B. Smith Manager of Insull © 
Properties in New Hampshire 


J. Brodie Smith has been appointed 
vice-president and general manager of 
the Public Service Company of New 
Hampshire. He is one of the -best 
known public utility executives in New 
England. He was born at Richville, 
N. Y., in 1861 and when only seventeen 
years of age built a telegraph line be- 
tween two New York villages. His 
early manhood was spent in the drug 
business at Manchester, N. H., but in 
1885 he was able to gratify a desire of 
many years to enter the electrical field, 
being appointed superintendent of the 
municipal fire-alarm telegraph system 
at Manchester. In 1886 he was ap- 
pointed superintendent of the newly 
organized Ben Franklin Electric Com- 
pany of Manchester, and upon its con- 
solidation with the Manchester Electric 
Light Company Mr. Smith was named 
superintendent and director of the ex- 
panded organization. In 1896 he re- 
signed and spent several months in Eu- 


J. B. Smith 


rope on business and pleasure, and 
upon his return was appointed general 
manager of the company. 

In 1900 Mr. Smith became general 
manager of the Manchester Traction, 
Light & Power Company, and five years 
later he received also the title of vice- 
president. This company, with four 
others, was taken over Noy. 1 by the 
newly formed Insull property (the Pub- 
lic Service Company of New Hamp- 
shire), and the merged utilities will be 
managed by Mr. Smith under the new 
title. Mr. Smith is actively identified 
with many civic and fraternal organ- 
izations. He is as highly regarded in 
the electric railway field as in central- 
station circles. 


Four New Illinois Division 
Managers Appointed 


Looking toward a closer relation be- 
tween the Illinois Power & Light Com- 
pany and the public and improved 
efficiency of operation, B. H. Peck, gen- 
eral manager of the Southern Illinois 
group, recently announced the appoint- 
ment of four new division managers 
in that group formerly known as the 
Southern Illinois Division. This group 
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has been divided into four divisions, 
designated as A, B, C and D. 

Division A, which will be in charge 
of George Steinwedell with office at 
Granite City, comprises the former East 
St. Louis and Granite City districts; 
division B, which will be in charge of 
A. T. Early at Belleville, comprises 
the former Belleville, Collinsville and 
Edwardsville districts; division C, in 
charge of A. L. Hooper at Hillsboro, 
comprises the former Hillsboro, Litch- 
field, Gillespie and Greenville districts; 
Division D, in charge of Carl Stein- 
hauser at Mount Vernon, comprises the 
former Mount Vernon, Centralia, Cairo, 
Eldorado, DuQuoin and Sparta districts. 


English Honors for American 
Consultant 


Walter Jackson, consultant on elec- 
tric railway fares and service and on 
buses, has just received from England 
the gold medal awarded to him for his 
paper “Electric and Petrol Transport 
of Passengers in America,” adjudged 
by the Council of the Institute of Trans- 
port, London, the most valuable paper 
of the year presented before the In- 
stitute in the Road Transport (Passen- 
ger) Department. It was donated by 
the London General Omnibus Company, 
of which Lord Ashfield, first president 
of the institute, is managing director. 
The medal is somewhat larger than a 
silver dollar and, of course, is much 
heavier. It is ornamented with a 
Pegasus, symbolic of the art of trans- 
portation, which was discussed in the 
paper. The latter was read at both a 
London and a provincial meeting of the 
institute. In it electric railway and 
bus practices of the United States and 
Great Britain were contrasted with 
a view of explaining the reasons for 
differences in method of operation and 
the opportunities of one country to 
learn from the other. 


A. C. Homan of the Homan Bus Line, 
recently taken over by the Wisconsin 
Traction, Light, Heat & Power Com- 
pany, Appleton, Wis., has been retained 
by the railway company. He will have 
charge of the company’s bus interests 
at the Neenah-Menasha end of the line. 


C. A. Walker, for twenty years chief 
electrician of the railway department of 
the Knoxville Power & Light Com- 
pany, Knoxville, Tenn., resigned re- 
cently to accept a position with the 
National Pneumatic Company, New 
York, at its plant in Rahway, N. J. 
Before his affiliation with the Knox- 
ville property he was connected with 
the shop forces of the Boston Elevated 
Railway. 

S. C. Schmulbach, formerly sales 
manager for the Illinois Power & Light 
Corporation in the East St. Louis, IIl., 
territory, has been appointed district 
manager in Cairo, Mounds and Mound 
City. Mr. Schmulbach became con- 
nected with the company in May, 1913, 
as office clerk. During the past two 
years he has been in charge of the sales 
promotion and advertising departments. 
In his new position as district manager 
he will have complete charge of the 
street railway, gas, electric and water 
systems with principal offices in Cairo. 


T. R. Langan Heads 


Metropolitan Section 


Well Known Official of Westinghouse 
Company First Manufacturer Rep- 
resentative to Hold Post 


Once more T. R. Langan steps up 
to the railway proscenium. This time 
it is on the occasion of the seventeenth 
regular meeting of the Metropolitan 
Section of the American Electric Rail- 
way Association, where he is elected 
president. Mr. Langan is known in the 
manufacturing as well as the operating 
end of the railroad business. 

Tommy Langan was elected to the 
office of president in accordance with 


‘the avowed intention of the Metropoli- 


tan Section to accord the manufacturers 
full participation in the affairs of the 
section. He has been vice-president 


T. R. Langan 


during the past year, and besides act- 
ing as a member of the subjects com- 
mittee has fostered the affairs of the 
section ever since its organization. 
Even as a junior in the Westinghouse 
organization Tommy earned for himself 
a reputation as a diplomat. Withal 
he is an industrious worker. As will 
be made plain later in this account of 
his activities, he has had just the kind 
of training in actual transportation 
service that makes him keenly appre- 
ciative of the problems of the operating 
officials, and so invaluable to the or- 
ganization with which he is connected 
for his ability to interpret the point of 
view of the “men who run the ears.” 

Less than two years ago Mr. Langan 
was appointed manager of the trans- 
portation division of the New York 
office of the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company. Prior to 
that he had been manager of the trans- 
portation section in the Buffalo district 
with headquarters in Syracuse. In his 
New York promotion he succeeded E. J. 
Manson, who had been promoted to the 
position of manager of the heavy trac- 
tion division of the railway sales de- 
partment at Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Langan entered the employ of 
the Westinghouse company in 1904 as 
an armature winder’s helper and wire- 
man’s helper in the service department. 
His work from 1904 to 1906 was con- 
centrated on the earlier installation of 
multiple-unit control equipments on the 


Brooklyn elevated and New York sub- 
ways. Then he began a special appren- 
ticeship course at the East Pittsburgh 
works. A few years later Mr. Langan 
took up construction work in the serv- 
ice department and later he was made 
assistant general foreman of mainte- 
nance on the electric division of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad, with headquarters at Stam- 
ford, Conn. In 1910 he was back again 
in East Pittsburgh on special service 
and engineering work in connection 
with the development of the present 
line of Westinghouse HL control and 
railway apparatus. His selling career | 
was a reality before he went to New 
York in 1924, as he had met with 
notable success in Baltimore, Philadel- 
phia, Buffalo and Syracuse. 

The new president of the Metropolitan 
Section was educated at Pratt Insti- 
tute, department of science and tech- 
nology, Brooklyn. His studies there 
were correlated with his night courses 
at Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh. 


A. V. Guillou, who has been gas and 
electrical engineer of the California 
Railroad Commission for more than 
three years, has been appointed assist- 
ant chief engineer of the commission. 

A. G. Mott, who has acted as trans- 
portation engineer of the California 
Railroad Commission for the past three 
years, has been appointed chief engi- 
neer of the commission to succeed 
Lester S. Ready. 


Obituary 


Virgil R. Powell, vice-president and 
general manager of the Peoples Rail- 
way, Dayton, Ohio, died on Nov. 9 of 
pneumonia. He was sick only three 
days. Mr. Powell had been a resident 
of Dayton for the past 27 years. He 
entered the employ of the Peoples Rail- 
way as a conductor 27 years ago. He 
was born at Mechanicsburg, Ohio, on 
Aug. 31, 1879. 


Ellis R. Swan, formerly superintend- 
ent of the Olneyville Division of the 
United Electric Railways, Providence, 
R. L, died recently in South Milford, 
Mass. Mr. Swan went to work for the 
United Railways in 1866 and continued 
in its employ for 44 years, when he was 
retired on pension, at the age of 70. A 
glowing tribute was paid to this 
veteran railway man by the Providence 
Journal on Dec. 24, 1902, in connection 
with a presentation of a gold watch and 
chain by his fellow employees. 

Anderson G. Moore, for several years 
industrial agent of the Interstate Pub- 
lic Service Company, Indianapolis, Ind., 
died on Sept. 28. Mr. Moore began his 
career as an industrial agent in New 
Albany, Ind., several years ago. He 
succeeded in locating many important 
industries not only in New Albany and 
Jeffersonville but for other cities served 
by the Interstate Public Service Com- 
pany. Shortly after he took up his 
residence in New Albany, 25 years ago, 
Mr. Moore became associated with the 
old Louisville & Southern Indiana Trac- 
tion Company and the Louisville & 
Northern Railway & Lighting Company, 
which was absorbed by the Interstate. 
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News of and for Manufacturers—Market and Trade Conditions 
A Department Open to Railways and Manufacturers 
for Discussion of Manufacturing and Sales Matters 


World Trade Discussed by 
Owen D. Young 


Urges Americans to Attend Interna- 
tional Congress at Stockholm 
Next June 


Owen D. Young, chairman of the 
American committee of the Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce, is urging 
affiliated organizations in this country 
to send a large and representative dele- 
gation to the general meeting of the 
chamber to be held at Stockholm, Swe- 
den, next June. A report making defi- 
nite recommendations for the elimina- 
tion of trade barriers will be the main 
topic for consideration at this world- 
wide gathering of business men. 

Mr. Young says that “the business 
men of the world must understand one 
another. They must learn to co-operate 
with one another. They must learn to 
have confidence in one another. Some- 
where there must be a meeting place 
common to business men everywhere, 
whatever language they speak, under 
whatever laws they operate—a place 
where they can meet and discuss their 
problems. 

The Stockholm meeting “will bring 
together business men of the 40 coun- 
tries represented in its membership.” 
Moreover, it will address itself to im- 
portant economic problems of world- 
wide interest, in the correct solution of 
which no one has a greater concern 
than the business men of the United 
States. 

In view of the recent discussion of the 
trade barrier problem, it is anticipated 
that this subject will attract a great 
deal of interest at Stockholm. This 
whole question will come before the 
Stockholm meeting in the form of a 
report drafted by a central trade bar- 
riers committee of the international 
chamber. This report will offer definite 
conclusions and recommendations for 
the removal or modification of trade 
barriers which hinder the free flow of 
commerce among the nations. 

The American committee on this sub- 
ject points to a number of trade bar- 
riers to which in its opinion attention 
should be given. Among these are 
double taxation, lack of international 
protection of patents, trademarks and 
designs, lack of centralized credit in- 
formation, lack of uniformity in com- 
mercial letters of credit, inadequacy of 
the international parcel post, anti- 
quated customs classifications and cum- 
bersome and complicated customs for- 
malities. Julius H. Barnes, chairman 
of the American committee, said that 
‘St is certain the American delegation 
will allow there no move to bring about 
any action looking to a lowering of 
America’s tariff such as would destroy 
the protection which American workers 
now enjoy.” He explained that the 
United States is in a position different 


' 


from Europe with respect to tariffs in 
that we have here a great buying ter- 
ritory which is able to purchase the 
output of our great factories without 
the bar of tariff walls. 


First Cincinnati Car Dividend— 
Officers Announced 


A dividend of 35 cents a share on the 
no-par common shares of the Cincin- 
nati Car Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
was announced following the initial 
meeting on Nov. 5 of the directors since 
the reorganization of the company, 
which acquired all of the assets of the 
Ohio Traction Company. The dividend 
will be paid on Jan. 1 to stockholders 
of record Dee. 20. A resolution also 
was passed to list the stock on the 
Cincinnati Stock Exchange. W. Kesley 
Schoepf, former president of the Ohio 
Traction Company, was elected presi- 
dent. Other officers chosen were: H. J. 
Sanders, vice-president and treasurer; 
A. L. Kassmeyer, vice-president in 
charge of sales, and E. C. Bernhold, 
secretary and assistant treasurer. Di- 
rectors elected are as follows: Mr. 
Schoepf, Louis J. Hauck, H. M. Levy, 
Charles J. Livingood, H. A. Worcester, 
Casper H. Rowe, Joseph B. Verkamp, 
H. B. Vorhees, H. L. Sanders, Edward 
C. Wettengel, T. H. Schoepf, Gustav A. 
Weil, Thomas Elliott, W. F. Wiley and 
Frederick H. Hertenstein. 


Storage-Battery Locomotive Has 
Gas-Electric Auxiliary 


Weighing 110 tons and capable of 
hauling a 1,500-ton train, » equivalent 
to 70 empty or 380 loaded freight cars, 
at a speed of from 8 to 10 m.p.h., the 
largest storage-battery locomotive in 
the world is now in service in Chicago. 
It will be used for some time in the 
freight yards of the Chicago & North- 
western Railway to demonstrate its 
possibilities in solving some of the 
problems of railroad terminal electri- 
fication in that city. It made the 450- 
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mile trip from the Erie, Pa., works of 
the General Electric Company under 
its own power, with a stop at Cleveland 
for exhibition at the American Electric 
Railway Association convention. The 
locomotive incorporates both the stor- 
age-battery and gas-electric drive, and 
has a number of novel features which 
make it particularly adaptable to 
switching service. An Exide Ironclad 
battery of 120 cells is used. 

The control is so arranged that power 
can be taken entirely from the storage 
battery, or the gas-electric drive can 
be used. If more power is needed than 
is being supplied by the gas-electric 
unit, the storage battery supplies en- 
ergy in parallel with the engine-driven 
set; if the gas-electric unit is supplying 
more power than is required by the 
motor the excess automatically charges 
the storage battery. In switching 
service the battery can thus be used 
to supply power, with the gas-electric 
unit used during slack periods to keep 
the battery charged. The storage bat- 
tery can also be recharged by outside 
power. 

The problem of electrifying the rail- 
roads in Chicago has been studied by 
most of the prominent electrical and 
railroad engineers of the country dur- 
ing the past decade. Several of these 
engineers expressed their belief that 
locomotives of the storage battery type 
may be used to advantage for switch- 
ing service in various sections of 
Chicago. 

It is planned to subject this rather 
hybrid unit to a series of exhaustive 
tests and thus to develop experiment- 
ally its most effective field of service. 

_ The following table gives the princi- 
pal weights, dimensions and other data 
for this locomotive: 


Weights 
Locomotive, complete .......... 237,000 Ib. 
Mechanical equipment 


Siu:feiiayeeewte) s\n 100,700 Ib, 


Battery . 78,960 lb. 


MQto nis Cenrespualncs sees 29,800 Ib, 
Engine and generator. 7,850 lb, 
Radiator and fan...... 3,500 Ib 
Controles vGcenieteremncnenice saree 9,150 Ib. 
Brakes’ aus Siomiek rciwesvnee emai 5,640 lb, 
FROSter 5 vcore ss) rae cae omeaehe RTE ol 1,400 lb. 
Dimensions 
Length ‘Oven ain. crests siete stated 52 ft. 0 in, 
Wheelbase 4 . Oin. 
Rigid wheelbase . Oin, 
Betphe ovens F mats . 8 in, 
WIGS eS eee atale are eal 10 ft. 0 in. 


Tractive effort, one-hour capacity 17,200 Ib. 
Speed at one hour rrting........ 94 m.p.h. 
Trac‘ive eff rt, 30 per cent coe?f- 


ficient of adhesion............ 66,000 Ib 
Maximum), Sneed. cerencx enous vue 30 m.p.h. 
Time motors wll carry maximum 

TTAGHIVE Telarts mire craei a sivas 9 minutes 


This Storage-Battery Locomotive Was Exhibited at the Cleveland Convention on 
Its Way to Chicago 
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New York ‘Post’ Is 
Unconvinced 


It Doesn’t Believe Electric Railway Man- 
ufacturers Use Liquor Extensively 
to Stimulate Sales at Conventions 


From various sources editorial com- 
ment has been elicited in response to 
Gen. Lincoln C. Andrews’ recent open 
letter appealing for manufacturer 
co-operation in stemming the alleged 
use of liquor at conventions to stim- 
ulate sales. The text of General 
Andrews’ communication was published 
in the issue of ELrectric RAILWAY 
JOURNAL for Nov. 6, page 869. Par- 
ticular exception to the remarks which 
the prohibition director made with 
respect to the electric railway industry 
is taken by the New York Post, on the 
editorial page of which for Nov. 3 
appears the following: 


It will be interesting to learn what the 
manufacturers of the country think of Gen- 
eral Andrews’ discovery that their agents 
spend large sums of money for liquors with 
which to entertain their prospective cus- 
tomers. There has been a widespread im- 
pression that competition had become so 
keen that the man who was _ formerly 
known as “the cocktail member of the firm” 
had been eliminated. To prove his case 
General Andrews says that when he was in 
the street railway business the agents of 
street railway supply houses dispensed 
unlimited quantities of liquor in furthering 
the interests of their concerns. That must 
have been some time ago. Dealers in 
street railway supplies in recent years have 
had to change their ways. Buses and 
automobiles have curtailed the revenues of 
street railways and forced the traction man- 
agers to limit their purchases to their 
actual necessities and to buy closely. As 
a rule, the business is now done by bid and 
contract, which prevents the supply houses 
from adding liquor charges to the cost of 
their goods. The statement that the rep- 
resentatives of manufacturing concerns at 
their annual conventions are prone to enter- 
tain each other with liquor will hardly be 
disputed. But that is true of all sorts of 
conventions and is more of a social than a 
business matter. At such assemblages, as 
elsewhere, those who want to drink can 
usually find some one to drink with them. 


Recent Orders for Supervisory 
Control Equipment 


For installation in a new switching 
station at Hempstead Crossing, Long 
Island, the Long Island Railroad has 
ordered its third set of Westinghouse 
-audible-type supervisory control equip- 
ment. The equipment will be the first 
audible-type supervisory control equip- 
ment to have the substation equipment 
panel mounted. It will form one sec- 
tion of the switchboard, and is to be 


Metal, Coal and Material Prices 


Metals—New York Nov. 9, 1926 
Copper, electrolytic, cents perlb........... 13.60 


Copper wire, cents per lb...............-- 16.00 
Lead; cents per Ib - 2.sscci oe oi ws oes cease 8.00 
Wino cents Par ib ews sa cn lat ae eee ee 15> 
Tin, Straits, cents perlb.................: 70.75 
Bituminous coal, f.o.b. Mines 
Smokeless mine run, f.o.b. vessel, Hampton 

Roads; gross tons!.. 3.08 od ee eee $10.00 
Somerset mine run, Boston, net tons........ 4.00 
Pittsburgh mine run, Pittsburgh, net'tons. . . 3.50 
Franklin, Ill., screenings, Chicago, net tons _1. 875 
Central, Ill., screenings, Chicago, net tons. . . 1.725 
Kansas screenings, Kansas City, net tons... . 2.35 
Materials 
Rubber-covered wire, N. Y., No. 14, per 

1000 6055. scare on eee eee Saeleeta es $6.00 
Weatherproof wire base, N.Y., cents per lb. 17.50 
Cement, Chicago net prices, without bags. . . ZZ, 
Linseed oi: (5-bbl. lots), N. Y., cents per Ib.. 11.5) 
White lead in oil (100-lb. keg), N. Y., cents 

BOG ys seer gn he tienes oer eee eee 15.25 
Turpentine (bbl. lots). N. Y., per gal........ $0.90 


used for the control of circuit breakers 
feeding the third-rail system. The sub- 
station will be situated at the intersec- 
tion of two of the many lines of this 
company covering the lower part of the 
island. This substation is being in- 
stalled to take the place of a smaller 
company’s lines, which will insure fewer 
and less extensive interruptions to the 
power supply for the third rail. 

In an order received from the Con- 
necticut Light & Power Company a 
large number of standard Westing- 
house supervisory control protective 
units are called for to be connected to 
the supervisory control wires. This will 
protect the supervisory relays from ex- 
cessive voltage induced by surges on 
the transmission line which parallels 
the supervisory line. _ 

The Penn Public Service Company of 
Johnstown, Pa., intends to control its 
Reeder Street substation by means of 
Westinghouse synchronous visual super- 
visory control equipment. The equip- 
ment will be arranged to control four- 
teen circuit-breakers at the present 
time, but provisions will be made for 
controlling four additional breakers at 
some future date. 


Details of Pennsylvania’s Order 
of Electrical Equipment 


In addition to the electrical equip- 
ment for 93 cars which was recently 
ordered by the Pennsylvania Railroad 
from the Westinghouse Electric & Man- 
ufacturing Company, East Pittsburgh, 
Pa., as specified in the issue of ELEC- 
TRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL for Oct. 9, 
1926, apparatus for 30 cars has been 
ordered from the General Electric Com- 
pany, Schenectady, N. Y., and appa- 
ratus for five cars from the American 
Brown Boveri Electric Corporation, 
New York, N. Y. This makes a total of 
128 electric passenger cars which are 
being secured for operation over the 
Southern Division main line between 
Philadelphia and Wilmington, Del., and 
the Octoraro branch between Philadel- 
phia and West Chester, Pa. Extensive 
progress is being made on the work of 
electrifying these lines and the new 
equipment for them is expected to be 
delivered by November, 1927. 

It was also reported in ELECTRIC 
RAILWAY JOURNAL on Oct. 9 that the 
Pennsylvania Railroad had contracted 
for the electrical equipment to be used 
in the construction of four new locomo- 
tives to be operated in passenger serv- 
ice between Pennsylvania Station, New 
York City, and Manhattan Transfer, 
N. J. These four units, which were 
ordered from the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Company, will 
be supplemented by four from the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, all to be of the 
same general type. Delivery of this 
locomotive equipment is expected by 
September, 1927. 

The electrification work between 
Philadelphia and Wilmington and Phil- 
adelphia and West Chester consti- 
tutes one of the most important proj- 
ects of its kind undertaken in recent 
years. It involves. approximately 52 
miles of line and 150 miles of track. 
Its consummation will give the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad a total of 90 miles of 


line and 264 miles of track electrified 
for suburban service directly in and out. 
of Philadelphia. In addition, the Cam- 
den-Atlantic City electric line provides — 
Philadelphia with an extensive subur- 
ban service via the Delaware River 
ferries. 

The electrification projects to Wil- 
mington and West Chester are an in- 
tegral part of the Pennsylvania Rail- — 
road’s plan for its new main Philadel- — 
phia passenger station on the west bank 
of the Schuylkill River and the exten- 
sion of electric suburban service into a 
centrally located underground terminal 
near the site of the present Broad 
Street Station in Philadelphia. 


Rolling Stock 


Northern Ohio Power & Light Com- 
pany, Akron, Ohio, has purchased five 
of the new model six-cylinder, 29-pas- 
senger parlor car buses from the Inter- 
national Motor Company, New York, 
N. Y. This is the first company in this 
district to order the newest. model Mack 
bus. The units will operate on the 
Akron-Cleveland-Canton route, a dis- 
tance of 68 miles. The bodies on these 
five buses were built by the Lang Body 
Company. Special leather upholstery 
and seats have been installed and the 
further item of special shatter-proof 
glass has been used throughout. 


New Orleans Public Service, Inc., 
New Orleans, La., recently received 
two six-cylinder gas-electric chassis 
from the Fageol Company of Kent, 
Ohio. 


Track and Line 


Milwaukee Electric Railway & Light 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis., has com- 
pleted the construction of the Center 
Street extension from 5ist Street to 
60th Street. 

Seattle, Wash—The Municipal Rail- 
way Department will receive bids until 
Nov. 26 for 4% miles of 50 to 70-Ib. rail, - 
also for 12,000 cross-ties, hewn or 
sawed. : 

Madison Railways, Madison, Wis., 
will improve its track zones on Winne- 
bago Street from the Yahara River to 
the Northwestern road tracks and at 
two points on its Atwood Avenue line 
from Winnebago Street to Division 
Street and from Ohio to Fair Avenue. 


+ 


New Advertising Literature 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has issued leaflet No. 20133-A, describ- 
ing the type SK steel-clad distribution 
transformers. Detailed information is 
given on the outstanding features of 
the application and construction of this 
type of transformers, bringing out the 
new type of bushing that is being used 
in the construction. 


Ohmer Fare Register Company, Day-. 
ton, Ohio, has issued a circular which 
describes the Ohmer odometer, a mile- 
age counter which is particularly de- 
signed for use on buses and trucks. 


